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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


FOR THE RECREATION LEADER 
By FRANK A. STAPLES 


There are three parts to this practical new manual which is designed to serve 
as a guide to beginners as well as experienced leaders of arts and crafts 


groups. 


Part I discusses the values of crafts for the recreation pro- 
gram, the kind of leadership necessary, and offers suggestions 
for design, color, and similar subjects. 


Part II presents the project outline with brief suggestions 


for age levels, the approach to 


be used, the general subjects, 


and arts and crafts projects so arranged as to develop the child's 
skills in logical sequence. Materials and the equipment needed 


are briefly outlined. 


In Part III are the practical directions for making a number 
of projects, such as modeling, bookmaking, candlemaking, 
spatter printing, toys, puzzles, and many other articles. There 
are profuse illustrations and diagrams. 


You may order this practical manual at $1.50 from 
The National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














ACTIVITY WORK 


ABUNDANT MATERIAL 

Wartime conditions have forced us to discontinue publishing 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, but every back issue contains appro- 
priate seatwork, crafts, decorations, programs, stories, poems, 
art projects—everything to make learning in your classroom 
meaningful and pleasant. 

Order a copy for each member of your class. The children 
will enjoy the educational activities which are presented in such 
an interesting fashion. 

IMPORTANT NOTE: These books come in two editions: one 
for the primary grades (Book 1) and one for the intermediate and 
upper grades (Book 2). Be sure to specify the correct book 
number when you order. 


FOR EVERY MEMBER 


B OOK OF THE CLASS 


INEXPENSIVE—PRACTICAL 


Only a limited quantity available. Send your order NOW. 
These helpful workbooks are very inexpensive— 


PLUS A SMALL 
only 9c each POSTAGE CHARGE 
POSTAGE 


RR ae I i ic ahn a cnn tie va dla ae eo ew wid ca dink wes 10c 
I a ates ahead so iorntaaaecarw nm eON wi sce ows GR GAT 1Sc 


We regret that, because of the bookkeeping involved, we cannot 
accept charge orders. Please send remittance with your order. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. 




























CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








Please send me the following copies of the activity workbooks, ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. .......... copies 
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the 
TEACHERS’ TIMESAVER 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


and 


UNIT MATERIAL 


The Modern, Economical form of seat- 
work. Printed in hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. Every Master 
Sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 to 100 
satisfactory copies. In addition to Read- 
ing, Arithmetic and Language, there are 
Social Studies units—the kind most fre- 
quently used in modern schools. 


LOW IN PRICE 
HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
Read the following list czrefully. Check 
the materials you wish. Send your order 


TODAY to the address at the bottom of 
the column. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


i ED | Sc ern cge asin ans keine ae $1.25 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
ee err $1.25 


PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level) ...$1.00 
— KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 
ESE rr eee re eee 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
oe, Me eee 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, Sth and 6th 
grades (Specify grade) each............... $1. 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
“ey SO rears $1.00 
WORD ANALYSIS, Primary................. $1.00 


NATURE UNITS 
— & FLOWERS (2nd or 3rd grade com- 
ined 


COMMON BIRDS & GARDEN FLOWERS (4th- 
et SE, wo wcotanstccokecseuseces $125 
MY BIRD BOOK (All grades) 50 common birds.$1.25 
MY FLOWER BOOK (All grades) 40 common 
flowers $ 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. $100 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). .$1.25 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 

I a a ne walnnte WWE A eine ee .00 
LIFE ON THE FARM (list grade)........... $1.00 
MY UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 

EERE ee err rere 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............. 1.00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). ..$1.00 
a OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 


LE IO $1.00 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 

grade level) i ate otal s asa nt tid Graee Gil aresaceece $1.00 
OVER LAND A SEA (Begin. Geog.) (4th grade) .$1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ $1.00 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)....... $1.00 
WINGS OVER SOUTH AMERICA (5th grade 

oan, OE ere ere $1.00 


MUSIC CHARTS & DRILLS (all grades com- 
bined) 


Send orders to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. J44J 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 




















Dear Editor: 

I am again a subscriber of Junior Arts 
and Activities and wouldn’t miss a copy 
for anything. I get a lot of good ideas 
from the magazine. 

Yours truly, 
R.M., Nebraska teacher 

That’s what we like to hear, Miss M.! 
We do not believe that we can devise 
each month exactly the material each 
teacher can use. But we do hope, and 
it is our constant aim, to provide pro- 
jects, units, activities, and so on which 
will stimulate each teacher and bring to 
her mind some way in which the mate- 
rial can be altered to fit her needs or 
can be used as the spark to make a new 
idea. 

In order to fulfill this purpose we need 
the help of the teachers themselves. We 
cannot even begin to do this unless we 
know in general what type of ideas the 
teachers want most. 


Wear Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine very much but 
would like to make a suggestion. Could 
we have more material on the Latin 
American countries as we cover much 
of these in our social studies program? 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. P, N., Oregon teacher 

Have you been noticing our “Crafts 
of Our Good Neighbors”? Each month 
we describe one of the native Latin 
American handcrafts, tell its history, 
and show how that particular craft can 
be adapted for classroom use. In the 
near future we plan to include addition- 
al units and projects based on Latin 
American themes. Be sure to watch for 
them in subsequent issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities. Thank you for your 
suggestion. 


Dear Editor: 

I am getting a great deal of benefit 
from your splendid magazine and cer- 
tainly do not wish to miss any number. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. J.W.P., New York teacher 

We do not want you to miss an issue, 
either, Mrs. P., that’s why your note 
gives us an opportunity to stress a point 
the circulation department has been 
asking us to make for some time. It is 
this: Because of reduced office staffs, it 
takes a little longer to put a subscrip- 
tion through our office routine so that 
a first copy may be mailed, However. 
once a subscriber receives his first copy 
the others will arrive promptly each 
month. 





-.. CAN BE FIRED 

IN AN ORDINARY 
KITCHEN OVEN 

Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! De your own 
y firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). 
Models like clay—may be waterproofed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, white. 1 ez. 
bottles, [5e each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 






GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 
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| Opportunity knocks 

now as never before 
| FREE ENROLLMENT 
| Write for 
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| Agency In The West 
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This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 











We Give 
EXTRA MONEY 


to teachers who act as agents for 
the fastest-growing magazine in 
the elementary field today. 


Learn How YOU Can Benefit 


Be a Subscription Agent for 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Write Today to Agents 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


























BIRDS WE LOVE 


By INEZ BRASIER 


STORIES ABOUT THE BIRDS WE LOVE 
IN THREE VOLUMES FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
UPPER GRADES 
ONE BOOK FOR EACH GRADE GROUP 


These stories provide excellent opportu- 
nities to teach the facts—appearance, 
nest, eating habits, and so on—of com- 
mon birds. Written at specific reading 
levels, BIRDS WE LOVE make excellent 
supplementary reading texts. 

If pictures of the birds in question are 
displayed during the reading, the results 
will be even more gratifying. 


10c per copy 
3 for 25c 


Order copies for your entire class. Be 
sure to specify primary, intermediate, 
or upper grade editions. 

Because of extra bookkeeping involved, all 


orders for less than $1.00 must be accom- 
panied by cash, 


Send Orders To 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
DEPT. J44] 
4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











USING PROJECT MATERIAL 


The map of the sources of oil (page 
10) can effectively be used in any 
study of current events and the war. 
All know that oil is vital in mechanized 
warfare; note how countries in which oil 
is located have become actual or 
potential battlegrounds. The chart of 
the uses of petroleum (page 13) can also 
be applied in the study of current events. 


ca 
The health poster (page 17) is so 
arranged that it may be used as is or 
may be broken down into the several 
parts. The individual posters may be 
enlarged and the parts cut from con- 
struction or cutting papers of different 
colors. 
& 


For the three-dimensional posters 
(page 20) we have given full directions. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
these directions will enable teachers and 
classes to design their own posters on 
any subject and execute them effec- 
tively. This type of poster is more 
“alive” to small boys and girls; hence 
it evokes more enthusiasm. The posters 
may add interest to any unit or activity 
in which the class is engaged. 





Regarding the patriotic classroom 
decorations (page 21), they may add 
interest to notebooks, spelling books, 
programs, and so on, in addition to the 
use in making blackboards and windows 
festive during the celebration of the 
birthdays of our two great presidents. 

@ 

We hope all teachers will try Mr. 
Leavitt’s woodworking projects sometime 
during the year—every month if prac- 
ticable. Mr, Leavitt is experienced in 
this phase of elementary education and 
his projects are so arranged that they 
can be worked out by average classes in 
the level of difficulty mentioned. Making 
the birdhouses described in this month’s 
article (page 25) will promote interest 
in spring activities which will be dis- 
cussed next month when spring begins. 


2 
An excellent exercise to develop ini- 
tiative and creative talent is described 
in the project “Pictures from Poems” 
(page 28). Any child who can pick out 
the most significant parts of a simple 
poem and transfer them (however un- 
successfully from an artistic point of 
(Continued on page 3) 








BACK COPIES oF Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


¢ CHOCK FULL OF HELPFUL, USABLE MATERIAL =» 
THEY ARE SELLING FAST * LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These 
copies are as valuable as they were the month 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- 
tunity to acquire these back copies at special low 
Our supply of some months is very 


prices. 
limited, so order now. 


ORDERS FROM CANADA MUST INCLUDE AN ADDITIONAL 4c PER BOOK TO COVER SHIPPING CHARGES. 


Because of the extra bookkeeping involved we cannot accept charge orders. 


DOO Oe ons cin cnn 25c a copy 
6 to 12 Copies.......... 20c a copy 
13 Copies or more...... lSc a copy 


Look at these bargain prices, then check the 
copies you desire, on the coupon below. 


Cash must accompany each order. 








Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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If we are out of stock of some 
of the copies you checked, may 
we substitute others. 
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FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


this set of 
12 BEAUTIFUL 
ANIMAL PRINTS 





Every teacher will want this distinctive 
set of animal prints. They are not just 
another set of pictures— they have 
many practical uses! 

Many teachers are now using some 
of the subjects each month in class- 
work and are delighted with them. 
These animal prints are ideal for art 
and activity work in connection with 
the teaching cf elementary science, 
social studies, history, geography. 

The animals have been drawn by 
experienced artists. They are printed 
in black on a heavy paper stock. The 
borders surrounding the illustrations are 
in color—adding a distinctive and beau- 
tiful touch to the prints. Over-all size 
of each print is 7 x 9 inches. 


Subjects included are: elephant, 
beaver, tiger, kangaroo, giraffe, rabbit, 
reindeer, polar bear, lion, squirrel, 
rhinoceros, panther. 

EVERY TEACHER WILL 
WANT THIS SET OF 
ANIMAL PRINTS 


only 30¢€ postpaid 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Cash must accompany each order. 


Send your order to 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N.CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











PROJECT MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 2) 


view) to a poster or picture has accom- 
plished a great deal. Independent think- 
ing will be encouraged. That is why 
we suggest such projects in the lower 
grades. Although lacking in finished 
artistic achievement, their value lies in 
other directions and it is this most 
necessary skill of independent thinking 
that teachers are trying to develop in 
children of all ages, 


Again we remind teachers that they 
need not necessarily be engaged in a 
specific unit to be able to use project 
material contained therein. A case in 
point is the project describing things 
to be made for a classroom post office 
(page 30). Any lower grade having a 
post office activity during the month of 
February will find the suggestions given 
there most helpful. 


It should be noted also that the sug- 
gestions for a spelling book cover (page 
31) may be used to make a notebook 
for a collection of information regard- 
ing the communication unit. 


Teachers who are asking for more 
material regarding our Latin American 
neighbors will be interested in the pro- 
ject of Mexican lacquer bowls (page 
33). We have described a simple method 
by which upper-grade (or intermediate- 
grade, for that matter) pupils may make 
these colorful and decorative bowls. 


On the map (page 38) we were not 
able to outline all the possibilities for 
incorporating the activities of the coun- 
ty. A little independent investigation 
will bring to light several other items 
which will fit nicely into the map. Re- 
member, the community is the first, 
nearest, and best source to motivate all 
else in the curriculum. 


Again we want to emphasize that the 
poster story (page 40) is 
project. The figures given are merely 
suggestive and even if they are used, the 
children should be encouraged to fit 
them into a poster in their own individ- 
ual ways. 


a creative 


Be sure to read “Social Studies in the 
Rural School” by Dr. Guy Wagner and 
Mathilda K. Newman in this issue (page 
41), 





Ready to Use - Master Copies 


HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 
m All three Basic Subjects 
ii combined in one Giant 
Hi Book. Nearly 100 full page 
rt units of effective Work- 
im book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 


-Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS - 


[wecrocaarw | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOCRAPH 
OUTLINE 


MAPS : only 50¢ 






















Set of 16 maps consisting 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for. Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

















SEASONAL MATERIAL 
in 
EASY-TO-DUPLICATE 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


For seasonal projects, units, 
and activities, you will find that 
these hectograph workbooks 
can be used most satisfactorily. 
They are printed in hectograph 
duplicating ink and each sheet 
can be used to produce from 
50 to 100 copies. 


SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


Eskimo Land (2nd or 3rd grade 
level) 


My Eskimo Book (4th to 6th grade 
level) ; 

Holidays of the Year (2nd or 3rd 
I ED gitrihrinee te cccacee 1.25 


| 

| 

Pioneer Days (Sth or 6th grade 
| level) 
| 

| 





... $1.00 


1.25 





Send Orders To 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. J44J 

CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Strangely enough, the month of February 
does not, in our mind, conjure up thoughts of 
the lives of the two great presidents -whose 
birthdays we celebrate. We are inclined to 
think of the rough, log schoolhouses which 
were once the rule in America; where classes 
were held for abbreviated periods each year; 
where children trudged miles to enter the 
world which knowledge gained in these rude 
schools would open for them, 

When one stops to consider the difficulties 
of the early period of our history as a nation 
and the short time which most children actu- 
ally spent at school, one must be amazed that 
the products of these schools were able to 
a travel so far and build so wisely. Wecan only 
SS conclude that the schools did their job well. 

But what did the schools do? It seems to us that these are among the most 
important accomplishments of the early schools: They gave children a desire 
for more learning (if not for themselves, at least for their children). They 
taught valuable lessons of self discipline, concentration, and determination to 
conquer even those obstacles which appeared insurmountable. They gave the 
children self-reliance but with that a healthy respect for the opinions of others. 
They were the living embodiment of the educational precept (which is just as 
true today as it was then) to fit children for “‘life.”’ 

A natural question at this point is, How did they fit children for life? There 
were no courses in agriculture, none in home economics surely the two most im- 
portant enterprises which the pupils for early schools were to undertake. Grant- 
ed. But this the early schools did perform: They developed in boys and girls 
the knowledge that there is success and failure in life; that one must work logi- 
cally toward success but not be too downhearted at occasional failures. They 
mirrored adult life in a small way with its sorrows as well as its joys. 

What application has the experience of the early American schools for us in 
the profession of educating modern boys and girls? Our way of life is immeasur- 
ably more complex than that of the early Americans although we have fewer 
physical hardships. It seems to us that we might take a page from the book of 
those early schools and not be too insistent that “the child shall know no failure.” 
Perhaps the psychologists are correct that it makes childhood less pleasant and 
may have unfortunate effects if he fails in some of his attempts. But when he 
takes his place in the modern economic and social system he is not always going 
to succeed. He may be dismissed from his job; he may not obtain the scholarship 
he desired; he may not be able to marry the girl of his choice. All these are 
failures and much more serious ones than getting a low mark in a test or not 
being able to have the major role in a class play. But ifaperson has not learned 
early how to meet these failures, it seems to us that the result will be far worse than 
could possibly be so if he had experienced mild failures during his childhood. 


— Editor 
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TWO PRESIDENTS 


When danger whispered on the wind, 
They went ahead and braved it— 

The man who made our country one, 
The other man who saved it. 


When any danger comes our way, 
Let's keep their mem’ry near us; 
For Washington and Lincoln, too, 





Are noble names to cheer us, 


—Eleanor Graham 


"MY COUNTRY ‘TIS OF THEE 


The soldier band is passing by— 

“My country ‘tis of thee—” 

Their backs erect, 

Their heads held high, | 
“Sweet land of Liberty.” 





From clarinet the clear tones slide— 
“Of thee I sing.” 

The big French horns 

And trumpets wide, 

“Let freedom ring.” 


i| 


yey 


The band is marching, left and right— 
“Land of the noble free—” 

Strong sound the notes, 

“God, keep it bright, 

My country ‘tis of thee.” 





—Elsie M. Fowler 
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PETROLEUM AND PROGRESS 


A UNIT COMBINING SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES : 
FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


INTRODUCTION 

The study of any material or process 
vital to the national war effort takes on 
an additional attractiveness because of 
that very fact. Actually, nothing besides 
the subject itself is needed to make the 
petroleum unit one of the most absorb- 
ing ever attempted by a particular class. 
There is drama, scientific information 
(which boys especially like), and ample 
opportunities for interesting activities. 

Teacher's Objectives 

]. To advance science and scientific 
knowledge 

2. To help increase understanding of 
current problems 

3. To increase a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility by showing need for long 
range conservation 

4. To add to basic knowledge 

5. To increase experiences 

6. To engage in profitable activities 

Pupils’ Objectives 

1. To learn how petroleum products 

are made 


2. To know more about gasoline 
rationing ® 

3. To learn about new uses for 
petroleum 


4. To do interesting things 


PLANNING THE UNIT 

First of all there is the initial discus- 
sion which develops interest in the sub- 
ject. The motivation may come from 
reading items in newspapers and maga- 
zines, telling about the latest regulations 
for gasoline rationing, or a display of 
dramatic pictures on the bulletin board 
which in turn prompts questions and 
stimulates interest. Teachers should not 
overlook the stimulating qualities of 
dramatic pictures which may be clipped 
from many current periodicals. Posted 
on the bulletin board they will do much, 
in a most natural way, to bring before 
the minds of the boys and girls the 
possibilities of a particular subject. It 
is suggested that each teacher choose 
her own pictures keeping in mind the 
interests of the class. If, for example. 
she has pupils especially interested in 
the fine arts, she might be able to find 
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an artist's dramatic presentation of a 
gusher. For the scientifically inclined, 
a picture of a refinery at night could be 
used to stimulate questions and discus- 
sion thus motivating the unit. 

Next comes the outlining of things 
which the class wishes to accomplish 
during the course of the unit. This 
may involve appointing committees, 
making preliminary outlines on the 
blackboard, collecting books for use 
during the unit, and so on. 

Then reading of stories and books 
of information is important. If there 
are enough books available for each 
member to read one and then give an 
oral book report, a double purpose will 
be served. The pooling of information 
is an excellent exercise in group co- 
operation, 

Before very long, specific activities 
should be planned. One section of this 
unit is devoted to suggestions for vari- 
ous smaller activities and culminations. 

Perhaps, however, the most import- 
ant thing to be gained from the study 
of petroleum is the knowledge of this 
most vital materia! and its economic, 
scientific, and social importance. There- 
fore, the presentation of subject mat- 
ter should be made stimulating and in- 
teresting. 

CONCEPTS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

1. Because of industrialization, mech- 
anization, and motorization, oil has 
become a dominant necessity. 

2. Those nations which do not have 
oil must depend upon others for their 
supply. 

3. This makes oil important in rela- 
tions between countries as well as an 
important industry. 

4. Without oil the modern system 
of transportation and communication 
would crumble. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER 
I. Nature of petroleum, where found, 
etc, 
A. The name “petroleum” means 
rock oil. 
B. What petroleum is 


ig 9 } 
1, Appearance in “crude” state— /Y 


as it comes from the earth 
a. Liquid 
b. Inflammable 
c. Is usually dark brown in color 
although this depends upon where it is 
found 
2. Scientists are not entirely cer- 
tain how petroleum came to be but 
they think that 
a. It may have been formed 
from decayed animal matter, or 
b. From decayed vegetable mat- 
ter, or 
c. From both 
C. Where found 
1. Underground 
2. See map page 10 for location of 
known oil deposits in the world. 
II. History 

A. Oil was known to the ancients. 

B. Early in the history of America 
petroleum was found in Pennsylvania 
near salt springs. 

1. The Indians knew about it and 
thought it had properties for 
a. Curing people of illnesses 
b. Making people strong and 
giving them physical endurance 
c. Religious uses 
2. Americans at first thought it 
worthless. 
3. Gradually they. too, began to 
believe it had healing powers. 

C. Finally it was discovered that oil 

burned. 
1. This made it useful for lighting 
purposes. 
2. It also made the drilling of oil 
wells profitable. 
a. Whale oil had previously been 
used for illumination. 
b. The whaling business was 
dangerous. 
c. Whales were becoming fewer 
and more difficult to obtain. 

D. Gasoline, for a long time, was a 
waste product in the processing of oil 
for kerosene, 

E. With the development of high- 


compression engines, gasoline became 


~/ the most important product made from 


petroleum. 








F. New uses are constantly being 
found for petroleum products. 


Ill. How 
obtained 
A. Formerly men used unscientific 
methods to look for places where oil 
might be found. 
1. They looked for land similar to 
that of places where oil was known to 


be. 


petroleum is located and 


2. They used unscientific devices. 

a. Divining rod—a forked stick 
which was supposed to move in a cer- 
tain way when it was placed over an 
area where there was oil 

b. Doodlebug—a kind of divining 
rod 

B, At the present time 
1. Geology, the study of the rocks 
on the earth’s surface, helps to deter- 
mine in which regions oil is likely to 
be found. 
2. There are other scientific devices 
used. 
C. Drilling for oil 
1. Once it is decided to drill the 
well, a tall derrick is erected. 

a. At the base of this is a shed 
containing tools and other equipment. 

b. Some of the things needed are: 
drilling equipment, motor for pump- 
ing, fuel for the motor, etc. 

2. Methods of drilling 

a. Percussion—dropping a drill 
down into the well to crush the rock 

b. Rotary and hydraulic—using 
a drill which revolves to bore a hole in 
the rock then using water to wash away 
the ground rock 

c. Sometimes men called “shoot- 
ers” must “shoot” dynamite or other 
explosives into the well in order to help 
the drillers. 

3. Getting the oil 

a. Formerly not much was known 
about how to control the flow of oil in 
the wells. 

b. Sometimes the pressure of gas 
on the oil caused it to “gush.” 

c. This was wasteful and some- 
times dangerous fires resulted. 

d. Now wells are capped so that 
there seldom are wasteful gushers. 

D. Not every well produces oil 
1. Sometimes more than one well 
must be drilled near the same location 
before oil is obtained. 

a. The reason for this is that the 
layers of rock, water, gas, and oil are not 
always parallel with the surface of the 
earth and sometimes a well will end in a 
layer of water which curves off so that a 
well drilled several yards from it will 
yield oil. 

E. Natural 
1. Uses 


a, For heating 


found with oil. 


gas is 


b. Cooking 
c. In industry 
IV. Transporting crude oil 

A. It generally happens that oil is 
not “refined”’—made into the many 
things we can use—at the places where 
it is found, 

B. Various methods are used to ship 
the oil to the refineries. 

1, By oil tanker—boats 
a. Especially used to take oil 
from the Gulf states to eastern refineries 
2. Tank car—railroads 
3. Pipe lines—pipes laid two feet 
underground with pumping stations 
along the way to force the oil to flow 
to the refineries. 
4. These methods are also used to 
transport the finished gasoline. 
a. Motor trucks are also used for 
this purpose. 
V. Refining oil 
A. General process is 
1. The oil is heated. 
2. Each product can be “boiled” off 
as a gas at a certain temperature. 
3. This gas is condensed in pipes to 
gasoline, kerosene, and 
products. 

B. In order to do this more efficiently 
and to get more different products, a 
process called “cracking” is used. 

1, Consists of heating the crude oil 
under great pressure. 

2. More heat can be thus obtained. 

3. More gasoline—the most import- 
ant product—may be obtained this way. 

(Note: See the chart, page 12, for an 
outline of the refining process.) 

VI. The products obtained from crude 
oil (in order of importance) and uses 

A, Gasoline—automobiles. aeroplanes, 
etc. 

B. Fuel oil—to heat homes and for 
industrial uses 

C. Lubricating oils—to keep machine 
parts running smoothly (automobiles. 
aeroplanes, and industrial machines and 
engines) 

D. Kerosene—lighting, not much used 

E. Asphalt—for road paving and 
roofing 

F. Waxes —to protect 
industries and homes 

G. Synthetic rubber—growing in im- 
portance 

H. Miscellaneous products 
. Paints 
. Gum 
. Medicine 
. Soap 
. Carbon black for tires 
6. Ink—newspapers, especially 
. Cosmetics 

CORRELATIONS 
Social Studies - 


importance of petroleum in the 


distillation. 


form other 


finishes in 


“pwnd — 


~ 


The 


life of individuals and nations: trans- 
portation dependent upon it; industry 
dependent upon it; electric power de- 
veloped by fuel —usually petroleum; 
communication, therefore, is based upon 
it. Discuss living without being able 
to use petroleum products. Consult 
the map, page 10, to see which nations 
have the most petroleum. Are these 
nations the ones which are most highly 
industrialized? Why can this situation 
lead to international complications? 
Why is co-operation necessary ? 

Saving petroleum: Scientists tell us 
that the supply of petroleum is not being 
replenished in the earth. What meaning 
does this have? What are ways to save 
petroleum? What are ways to use 
cheaper forms of petroleum than gaso- 
line? Discuss the development of spe- 
cial engines (Diesel) which use fuel 
oil instead of gasoline. Diesel engines 
are used to propel tractors, trains, 
ships, ete. Oil contained within rock 
(shale) is a possible source of more 
petroleum. 

Petroleum and our war effort: Mod- 
ern military equipment is mechanized. 
Without a large supply of oil, the war 
effort of any nation is imperiled. How 
do the United Nations find themselves 
with respect to this important product? 


The Axis? 


Science 

Discuss the following questions and 
perform suitable experiments: Just what 
is the cracking process? (If the pupils 
have had sufficient experience they might 
be told that petroleum consists of atoms 
of hydrogen and carbon—collectively 
hydroécarbons—in various combinations. 
The cracking process literally cracks the 
particles so that the atoms may be made 
into different substances.) Why does 
the gas atop the oil force it up in the 
wells? What must be done after all the 
gas has been removed from the well? 
Discuss the fact that petroleum exists as 
a solid (asphalt), a liquid (gasoline 
and other products), and as a gas. Is 
this true of other substances? 


Language 

Oral: Give book reports covering the 
books read in connection with this unit. 
Conduct round-table discussions and 
debates, Enact the story of the early his- 
tory of petroleum, the dramatic exper- 
iences of the early drillers in the west- 
ern part of our country and in other 
countries. The books read during the 
course of the unit will be the basis of 
this re-enactment. 

Written: Learn new words and use 
them in writing the story of petroleum 


(Continued on page 48) 
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HISTORY OF PETROLEUM 


FRIEZE 


Here we have shown three possible illustrations to be incorporated 
in a frieze of the history of petroleum. They are by no means the 
only ones which might be used. For example: It is known that pe- 
troleum was not unknown to the people of ancient Greece and 
Rome. That fact might well form the beginning illustration for the 
frieze. The Indians rubbed petroleum on their bodies to make them 
strong. When the white settlers first visited and began to work the 
salt springs of western Pennsylvania, they found oil mixed with the 
salt water. This they laboriously removed. A picture showing this 
operation could well be included. The pictures we have shown on 
this page are those which have to do with the discovery of oil, drill- 
ing the first well, and its importance today in America. 


You will notice that the illustrations are almost in the manner of 
posters. If the boys and girls will continue designing their frieze in 
this way, they will eliminate many problems which a more photo- 
graphic representation will entail. In addition, the finished frieze 
will look modern and will be especially colorful. Notice, too, the 
two ways in which we have indicated the frieze might be placed on 
the wall. At the top right you see the frieze in one continuous panel. 
Below this explanation is a picture showing the pictures set between 
the windows of the classroom. The pupils should investigate the 
other possibilities of their room for attractively presenting this frieze. 
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PETROLEUM TABLE PROJECT 


While table projects may appear rather elementary 
to pupils in the upper grades, they can be made in such 
a manner that all the ingenuity and initiative of the 
class will be called into play. Table projects are espe- 
cially effective in demonstrating industrial processes. 


Such is the case with the study of petroleum. The 
table project for which suggestions are given on this: 
_page shows all of the processes in one area. In reality 
the source, processing, and distributing of this most 
important commodity are frequently far removed. For 
purposes of illustration, however, they should be repre- 
sented on one table project. 





If members of the class have mechanical toys such as 
building sets, they might elect to construct the derricks 
and some of the buildings. Since at the present time 
most of the derricks are metal, the table project will 
look mcre real if metal derricks can be constructed. 
If not. use the method described on this page. 

Sand and earth will be necessary to show how the 
crude oil is protected in storage tanks. 

If any of the class have miniature trains, they might 
bring sections to school and place them in relatively 
the same positions as we have shown at the bottom of 
this page. 

Assemble 
Place +he large tanks 
soil 


the objects on a sand cable. 
inside ridges of 
as shown at lef+ below. The block 
of houses forms the ‘oil Town’. 

A+ +he far right is the refining 

plant. Trucks and tank 
cars 


Ping. 


are used for ship- 




















a 





If the oil derricks are made 


of cardboard, cut them in this 
Shape, fold, and glue. Lattice— 
work may be cut with avrazor 
blade before Folding , or simply 


painted on +he panels. 


Houses are made from 
cardboard boxes and 
roofs added. 





Cylindrical boxes 
are used for the 
tanks. 








= 


The freight car 
tanks on little 
trucks cut from box lids. 
Wheels are either cut or glued 
on separately, 


are mounted 
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ART IDEAS 


FOR THE 


KINDER 


GARTEN 


y 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Here are some art ideas which teach- 
ers will be able to work out in their 
classrooms. They are simple enough 
for kindergarten children but also could 
be used in the primary grades. Readers 
will notice that the articles are written 
directly to the child, Teachers may like 
to use this approach in presenting the 
material to their classes. 

It is suggested that each teacher make 
a sample of the art idea before present- 
ing it to the class. It will be a great deal 
easier for the class to make the items if 
they have a finished product before 
them. 

VALENTINES 

Here are some ideas for us to use to 

make valentines for our friends. We 








shall need some old newspapers, some 
red and white construction paper, some 
scraps of wallpaper or a_ wallpaper 
book, a sheet of cardboard or oaktag, 
an old newspaper, some old _ val- 
entines from other years, paste, scissors, 
a pencil, and red and white crayons. 

The old newspaper is used to cut 
some hearts. The best way to cut a 
heart is to fold the paper in half. Cut 
away from the fold. Cut just half a 
heart. When you open it there will be 
a whole heart. Make large hearts and 
small hearts. 

Now trace around your newspaper 
hearts on cardboard or stiff paper. Cut 
them out and use them for patterns for 
your vale:iines, 


From time to time we shall present 
art and other ideas from this most 
successful kindergarten teacher. Many 
of our readers will recall Miss Alt- 
mann's previous articles and will be 
glad to welcome her back among the 
active contributors to Junior Arts and 
Activities. The unusual presentation 
of this material will make it even more 
simple to carry out in the average 
kindergarten—Editor 


The valentine marked “A” in the pic- 
ture is made by folding a 12” x 18” 
piece of red construction paper in half. 
Trace around the folded paper on wall- 
paper. Red and white wallpaper is nice. 
Cut out the wallpaper. Now trace some 
of the heart patterns on the wallpaper. 
Cut them out by taking your scissors 
and poking through the center of each 
heart. When you have cut out all the 
hearts you will have a pretty wallpaper 
lace doilie. Paste the lace doilie on the 
red construction paper. This valentine 
you can stand on a table. It is a large 
valentine picture. 

The valentine marked “B” is made 
of three hearts. Trace two hearts on red 
paper and one on white paper. Cut out 
the hearts and paste them together like 
you see on this page. Manuscript a 
valentine message on them. 

For “C” fold a piece of wallpaper 
like a book, Find a picture of a girl or 
boy, depending on which you are, and 
paste it on the outside. Paste a verse 
that you have cut from one of your old 
valentines on the inside. Wallpaper 
with a plain, light background will look 
nicest. You can make many different 
valentines like this by pasting different 
pictures and verses on folded pieces of 
wall paper. 

Fold a piece of wallpaper like a book. 
On the folded edge put the top of the 
heart you trace. Trace around it. Cut 
it out. Do not cut on the fold where 
the top of the heart comes. Put a val- 
entine message inside. 

Place a heart on red construction 
paper and trace around it. Cut it out. 
Now put the heart on a piece of wall- 
paper. Leave a margin of about half 
an inch all around, Draw a line all 
around, You can use a ruler. Cut out 
the piece of wallpaper. Fold it several 
times. Take your scissors and cut out 
little pieces of wallpaper. Open the 
paper. You will see a pretty lace duilie. 
Paste the heart in the middle of it. Man- 
uscript on the red heart with white 
crayon. 
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INEXPENSIVE MOTIVATION 


HOW ONE TEACHER MADE USE OF AN 
UNEXPECTED SOURCE OF MATERIAL 


Those many teachers who are often 
too busy to work out original plans for 
special occasions and motivation for ev- 
ery subject will find that books from 
the five-and-ten-cent stores and other 
material found there may prove invalu- 
able in their work. In ou: class we first 
turned to this source only in emergen- 
cies. If we needed something quickly to 
use for opening exercises or when one 
of our subjects had suddenly gone stale, 
these books filled our needs. New inter- 
est was alwavs to be found from one of 
them. After using them a short time we 
began to realize what endless _possibili- 
ties for use they had in any curriculum. 

Our fifth grade had just begun the 
study of colonial history. Leafing 
through the paper-doll booklets one 
day, we happened to notice a set of cos- 
tumes ranging from eary thirteenth cen- 
tury to the late nineteenth. These we 
cut out and, since there were only four 
dolls for twenty or thirty costumes, we 
made additional dolls of our own. Then 
we mounted them, using narrow strips 
of black paper for the promenade. On 
our bulletin board there were ladies 
walking in a line through the centuries 
of our fashion parade. As we studied, 
we noted which of these ladies were 
walking through the pages of our his- 
tory each day. In homemaking class we 
also discussed how many ways fashion 
designers drew ideas of dress popular in 
1343 and 1643 to add touches of glam- 
our to the costumes of 1943. 


Interest in outside reading had begun 
to lag. The students were not reading 
books from the library as they had been 
doing earlier in the year. We decided 
to make a book chart for the wall. On 
a large sheet of paper we drew a book- 
case filled with books, the covers of 
which we left blank. As fast as a child 
read a book, the title was entered on one 
of these make-believe books, together 
with the child’s name. We purchased a 
book of paper dolls dressed as children 
from all parts of the world, These we cut 
out, dressed, and mounted around our 
reading chart. As we read stories about 
these children in connection with his- 
tory, geography, and English work, they 
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seemed very real. Interest in reading in- 
creased very rapidly. 

When Valentine Day came around, 
all of us wanted to make valentines. 
Ideas were scarce and the ones we made 
were all very much alike. Then we dis- 
covered a book of valentines to be cut 
out and pasted together. The valentines 
themselves were lovely and they gave 
us many suggestions for more that we 
might make for ourselves. 

In our geography class we also cut 
out and made a Noah’s Ark with more 
than one hundred animals. On the tabs 
which folded back, making the animal 
stand upright, we found the name of the 
place in which each animal lived and also 
their size, which was measured in feet 
and inches. As we cut out the animals, 
we talked about the places from which 
they came. Then we made a big map 
of the world on a large sheet of white 
wrapping paper. This we tacked to our 
work table. We then placed our ani- 
mals in the correct countries. It seemed 
that for the first time several of the 
fourth-grade pupils became aware of 
the other continents as real places where 
people and animals “lived” just as in 
America. 

Probably nothing helps more to make 
history vital than pictures. We found 
several books that were particularly 
valuable, One was a picture story of 
America with the story of the period on 
one page and a full page of small pic- 
tures opposite. The children referred 
to this almost every day for stories or 
pictures. We found a book on the pres- 
idents and one on the Constitution that 
were very helpful to the eighth grade. 
Another useful booklet for history was 
one containing full-page reproductions 
of oil paintings of famous Americans 
with a short paragraph about each one 
under the picture. We read the para- 
graph and discussed the men. The paint- 
ings were then cut out and mounted on 
dark paper. These we used for a wall 
exhibit which was really excellent. We 
also obtained an American history work- 
book which proved useful as seatwork. 


When children first begin using cray- 
ons (unless they have been standard 


equipment in the home), the muscle con- 
trol is so poor that the results are dis- 
couraging. Here some of the color- 
ing books with large, simple pictures 
can be used to good advantage “just 
for experience” in using crayons cor- 
rectly. There are any number of books 
with pictures that are easy to draw, 
color, and paint. The coloring books 
showing children of other lands aided in 
introducing a first grade to the costumes 
and customs of other countries. 

Several students became interested in 
collecting stamps. When they found that 
good stamp books could be purchased 
so inexpensively, their interest grew. 

When studying poetry, we found that 
poems for the younger children were 
scarce in our library. We discovered 
The Child’s Garden of Verses, One Hun- 
dred and One Best Poems, Poems Chil- 
dren Love, Happy Days, Poems for Ev- 
ery Mood, and so on, in ten-cent copies 
that contained enough pictures to make 
them a pleasure even to six-year-olds. 

In the lower grades we found that it 
was not at all difficult to interest the chil- 
dren in owning a little library of their 
own. By helping them to choose what 
was best, most of them could well afford 
to start collecting these ‘inexpensive 
books, 

In arithmetic one of our most popular 
and practical games was playing store. 
We found that the practice in all the 
fundamentals came easier this way. We 
bought a cutout book of a toy store 
and one of a grocery store. The price 
tags were included with the articles, as 
well as little shelves and counters for 
displaying the merchandise. We had no 
space for a real store and these did very 
well for practice in shopping, counting 
change, making out bills and receipts, 
as well as keeping cash accounts. 

Any teacher who really begins to use 
these inexpensive little books will soon 
find them indispensable aids in daily 
teaching. They can be used to advantage 
in any grade and with any curriculum. 
Every few months new books are on 
sale and alert teachers can add to their 
school or personal library to good ad- 
vantage, 
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MEANINGFUL COURTESY 


A UNIT FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Nowadays emphasis, even in the pri- 
mary grades, is given to the relationship 
between subjects and the raison d'etre 
rather than to learning them for their 
own sakes. It is important that courtesy 
be treated in this fashion no less than 
that arithmetic be shown to be a neces- 
sary part of daily life. While teachers 
realize that good manners are a sign of 
civilization and refinement, they cannot 
say to their pupils, “You must help 
older people across the street because 
that is the thing to do.” They must show 
reason for such customs so that cour- 
tesy will thereby become meaningful. 
That, not so briefly, is the purpose of 
this unit. 

OBJECTIVES 

(1) To correlate courtesy with every- 
day living 

(2) To show that courtesy helps all of 
us to get along better with one another 

(3) To prove that courtesy is just 
the formal expression of social co-op- 
eration 

(4) To explain the saying “Do unto 
others as you would have others do to 
you” —the Golden Rule. 

(Note: It is not intended to give in- 
formation and exercise on the “refine- 
ments” of courtesy such as boys tipping 
their hats when they meet ladies, rising 
when an older person enters the room, 
and so on. The present unit is an in- 
troductory study intended to increase 
children’s respect for one another. Once 
this has been accomplished, the other 


points can follow in subsequent discus- 
sions. ) 


AREAS OF THE STUDY 
I. Courtesy at school 
A. In the classroom 
1. Pupil-teacher 
2. Pupil-pupil 
3. Teacher-pupil 
B. In other parts of the building 
1. Calling on the principal 
2. Calling on the nurse 
3. Visiting other classrooms 
4. In the corridors 
5. On the stairways 
C. On the playground 
1. Group games 
2. Swings 
3. Using other equipment 
II. Courtesy at home 
A. Children-parents 
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1. Doing things promptly 
2. Doing things without being 
told 
B. Children-children (in the family) 
1. Sharing toys and books 
2. Helping others with tasks 
3. Including brothers and sisters 
in activities 
C. Children-playmates 
1. Fair play in games 
2. Listening to others’ point of 
view 
3. Compromising (this term may 
need explanation) 
III. In the community 
A. On the streets 
1. Walking with others 
2. Using scooters, bicycles, and 
other toys 
3. Observance of traffic rules 
(both courtesy and safety) 
4. Playing games 
B. In public buildings 
1. The library 
2. Stores 
3. Church 
C. In public parks and playgrounds 
1. Observance of rules 
2. Coritrasting playing at school 
and in public playgrounds 


DEVELOPMENT 

Because of the fact that each situation 
is somewhat different, the outline above 
is general rather than specific. Teachers 
should remember in this connection that 
a first unit in courtesy must show the 
relationship between doing daily tasks 
well and the helpfulness of courteous ac- 
tions in the accomplishment of this end. 

This unit is an excellent one for de- 
veloping reasoning processes in young 
children. Of course, a first-grade class 
will need some help from the children in 
organizing their thoughts and reasons 
but the conclusions should be their own. 
Each point under the various headings 
should be developed according to the 
demands of the situation. 


CORRELATIONS 

LANGUAGE (oral): Chief among 
the many correlating activities connect- 
ed with this unit on courtesy is language. 
There will be a great deal of discussion 
which will necessitate particular empha- 
sis on sentence structure. The shy chil- 
dren will have their chance to speak, too, 
since this unit is one which demands no 


special aptitudes or experiences, Each 
point of the unit should be discussed at 
length. 

LANGUAGE (written): After each 
point has been discussed, the conclusions 
reached should be written on the black- 
board by the teacher. This class story 
can be written by the children for their 
individual notebooks after they have 
studied it from the blackboard. In the 
second or third grades the children 
should be encouraged to write poems 
and stories about courtesy. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: A realization of 
the part each one must play in commu- 
nity life is most important. Discuss 
how the courteous actions of people con- 
tribute to making the community a more 
pleasant place in which to live. A begin- 
ning of a consciousness that everyone 
must do his part to make community 
living pleasant and profitable for all is 
one: of the most necessary things which 
can be accomplished in the primary 
grades. In later years absorption with 
more academic problems is likely to ob- 
scure this phase of education. Without 
this foundation we shall progress no 
further in our desire for a more com- 
plete working democracy. 


ART: The making of three-dimen- 
sional posters showing various phases 
of courtesy will provide an excellent 


means of showing graphically what is’ 


being learned. Each child should make 
one such poster and should be allowed 
to choose his own theme. If, as may 
happen, a great many pupils use the 
same subject they may then be able to 
use their abilities in reasoning and their 
aesthetic taste to determine the cause 
and whether they think such a situation 
is good. Notebook covers, if individual 
notebooks are made, can constitute an- 
other art project. Illustrations for the 
notebook can be made by using the 
stick-men idea, These simple figures are 
very effective. 

MUSIC: Additional interest in the 
subject can be aroused by singing songs 
about courtesy and by composing simple 
songs. This latter may be done in two 
ways: The words may be written first 
and the music fitted to them or the music 
may be composed and then the words. 
The first procedure is probably easier 
and more suited to younger children. 
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The poster panel 
Should contain: 


| lettering, door way, 


and \it+tle girl. 











The boy and the 

door are a separate 
Piece, folded vertically 
at points A,B, and C. 
A and C fold back. The 


B fold points forward. 


























Assembled, the 
Poster becomes 
3 dimensional by 
means of the 
opened door, 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL PICTURES 


At the bottom of this page we have shown in 
detail how these posters may be constructed. 
Teachers and pupils (no matter how young) 
should discuss other ways of producing posters 
than the ones shown on this page. 

Construction paper may be used but cardboard 
(such as the bottoms or lids of boxes) will provide 
a heavy background which will probably work 
out better than the lighter paper. Cutting papers 
or white drawing paper suitably colored should 
be used for the smaller sections of the posters. 

Since each poster must tell some fact and that 
message is generally lettered on the poster, 
perhaps a lesson in lettering might be a good 
accompaniment for this project. However, if the 
teacher feels that the pupils cannot conveniently 
undertake such a lesson she should provide them 
with many newspapers in which bold, large 
headlines occur. The children may use these to 
find the letters which tell the message they wish. 

Children will instinctively keep the designs of 
the characters on the posters simple; but if any 
show tendencies of overcomplication. show 
them the simple figures on the posters we have 
drawn. Encourage them to follow simple lincs, 
patterns, and methods of decoration. 

These posters may well make an attractive 
exhibit but perhaps the children will want to 
distribute some of them to other classes to en- 
courage other children to practice lessons of 
courtesy, 
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only the book is 
a separate piece, 


Cut the book means of paper +abs 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


BIRDHOUSES 
CHILDREN CAN BUILD 


by 
JEROME LEAVITT 


As early spring is the best time to put up birdhouses they should 
be started now so that the children will have them finished in 
time. Both wrens and bluebirds will come close to dwellings to 
nest. Therefore, the houses suggested on this page are for these 
birds. These birds like swinging houses and raise two broods a 
year. Most birds prefer houses located with the openings facing 
south. 


It is important that the houses be kept clean and well ventila- 
ted. For this reason they should be constructed so that the roof 
will raise up on a hinge, which facilitates cleaning each season, 
and with holes placed in the top of the sides for cross ventilation. 
If you wish to keep birds around you must have a place where 
they can get food and water. 


Fig. (1) is a wren house that children in the first three grades 
can make from a cheese box and a few boards. One end of the 
box is cut off at an angle and the box is then fastened to a heavy 
board that acts as a back. A piece of one-half inch wood is 
hinged on to the back in a position to form a roof over the box. 
If hinges are not available they may be made from strips of 
leather. A hole with a diameter of seven-eighths of an inch is 
drilled in the front for an entrance, and a one-quarter inch hole 
for a perch to fit into. A small hole is also drilled in the top of the 
back in order that the house may be fastened to a tree or build- 
ing. Do not forget the ventilation holes. 


The two-family wren house in Fig. (2), as are the other houses, 
is shown in a front and side view. All the wood used is one-half- 
inch stock. Cypress is probably the best wood to use for bird- 
houses but any available wood can be used. Three pieces are 
made from the side pattern, the third one going in the middle to 
divide the house into two sections. Like the other houses the top 
should hinge so that it may be cleaned out each season. The back, 
sides, bottom, and front should fit tightly so that draughts will 
be prevented. Care must be taken so that the entrance holes are 
not made too large as this invites robbers. All the pieces for this 
birdhouse are first cut out and then nailed together. 

The last house, illustrated in Fig. (3), is for bluebirds and like 
the previous one can be made by children in graues four through 
six. Material one-half inch thick is used for all parts. The front 
and back are made the same size and the two sides are likewise 
the same. Notice that one side of the roof is one-half inch longer 
so that it will fit over the other side. A hook is screwed into the top 
so that the bluebird house may be conveniently fastened to a 
tree. This house also has one side of the roof hinged for conven- 
ience in cleaning and holes drilled for cross ventilation. 

In finishing the birdhouses care must be taken to avoid bright 
colors which frighten the birds away. Birdhouses, if possible, 
should blend in with their surroundings. Stain or linseed oil pro- 
vides an ideal finish: but dull brown. gray. or green paint may be 
used. Birds are attracted to the houses that are not gaudy but 
are weather worn and of the proper size. 
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PATRIOTIC CLASSROOM 
DECORATIONS 


Here are some designs for use on blackboard or windows 
during the month of February when we celebrate the 
birthdays of our two great presidents. 





These designs are suitable for silhouettes for covers of 
notebooks and spelling books. 


They should be used in various combinations. 


The illustrations we have shown are large enough for 
teachers to use directly as patterns. They can make tran- 
scriptions of them and duplicate them for her pupils. How- 
ever, this procedure involves pointing out very definitely 
to the children that even with the patterns their projects 
can be creative and that no two finished arrangements 
should look alike. This cannot be overemphasized. We 
are trying to develop creative individuals. We may not 
have sufficient time to devote to developing such projects. 
Nevertheless, we can have creative projects and save time 
by pointing out the use of the designs in a creative way. xX 


















(4 The designs may be 
. le used on a window 
pane,on notebook 
covers, on the black— 
board, on walls, or on 
posters. 
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WASHINGTON 


—— 





Sunnyside 


1812, served as an officer in a New York regiment. 


important works. 


American minister. 





Washington Irving died at Sunnyside November 28, 1859. 
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Because of his health, Irving's family sent him to Europe where, because of his grow- 
ing fame in his country and his charming personality, he made friends with some of the 
greatest literary figures in England. He returned to his country and, during the War of 


His writing was not overlooked, however. Washington Irving, in charming and hum- 
orous style, wrote the “History of New York From the Beginning of the World to the End 
of the Dutch Dynasty.” Since he used the name of Diedrich Knickerbocker as the author 
instead of his own, he hoped to avoid publicity. But his style gave him away and soon 
he became one of the greatest of American writers praised on every hand. 


Another trip to Europe to help the family affairs led-to a stay of seventeen years. Dur- 
ing that time he published “The Sketch Book,” “Tales of a Traveler.” and “Bracebridge 
Hall.” Sir Walter Scott was one of his best friends in Europe. Before returning to Amer- 
ica he served as an attache of the United States legation in Madrid and obtained material 
out of which came the “History of the Life and Voyages of Columbus” and several other 


His return to America was a gala one and soon he set out to travel through the middle 
west. He returned to New York and settled at the famous “Sunnyside” to write about 
his travels. But not for long. At the request of President Tyler he returned to Spain as 


One of the characterisiic things about Washington Irving was his love of children. 
He spent his last days in the company of the sons and daughters of his relatives. Per- 
haps he wrote with some of that love because young people ever since have loved his 
“Rip Van Winkle” and “Ichabod Crane” and other characters from “The Sketch Book. 


IRVING | 


Washington Irving, one of the first American authors to be recog.) 
nized by literary leaders in Europe, was born in New York April 3° 
1783. The War of Independence was over and the Constitution was. 
still in the minds of those who formed the great Convention. Never. | 
theless, people were hoping for the success of the new nation and | 
trade was prospering. Washington Irvings’s father was a merchant 
and a very successful one. However. because there were ten other _ 
children in the Irving family in addition to young Washington, ij ' 
could not be said that the family had great wealth. 


Washington Irving was not much interested in school, although — \ 
he could do well enough when he tried. He was still less interested © 
in becoming a lawyer but he was sent to a law office as a young © 
man and finally passed the examinations. It was during this time | 
that he first began to write. £ 


His early writings were mostly short essays and sketches which © 
he published in his brother's newspaper. 


It is interesting that all through his life, Irving had a horror of pub. 
licity. This is shown even at an early age when he signed a pen 
name to his writings. Later he collaborated with another young 
New Yorker to write the popular “Salamagundi Papers.” 
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WORKING DOGS 


MADGE GRIFFIN 





THE SEEING EYE DOG 


Rex is a Seeing Eye Dog, a German Shepherd. He is 
the pair of new eyes that enables his master to go to the 
university. He is intelligent, healthy, and willing to work. 

Rex’s master, John, was in high school when he lost his 
sight. For a year he stayed at home shut in his lonely, 
dark world, thinking he would never go to college. Then 
he heard about a school that trained dogs to guide blind 
people. 

Rex was a “green” dog, fourteen months old, when he 
went to the school. Rex was put in one of the kennels 
which were enclosed by a high wire fence. 

Rex’s work was hard but pleasant. His first lesson was 
obedience, and then he learned to disobey intelligently. 
One day a leather harness was put on Rex. It had a U- 
shaped handle which his trainer held. 

He had to take his trainer through crowded streets, heavy 
traffic, up and down curbings and steps, around corners. 

Rex was anxious to learn, but he found when he was 
too anxious and sprang ahead at the command, “For- 
ward!” his instructor, who really could see but who pre- 
tended to be blind, stumbled over an obstacle. When he 
did not allow room for people passing there would be an- 
other accident. 

Rex began to understand. He must remember the 
safety of his master as well as his own. 

After three months of training with a sighted instructor 
Rex was a well-educated dog. Now it would take his new 
blind master a month to learn to use Rex. 

John learned to take care of Rex, for he was to be his 
dog. He fed him twice a day. He learnd to treat Rex well 
and reward him with praise for good work. 

At first John was allowed to get acquainted with Rex. 
Then one day they were taken to another part of town in a 
station wagon. John practiced walking down the street 
with his dog. The instructor was close by. The experi- 


ment worked out well; Rex was well trained. 
*Book Rights Reserved 


THE ESKIMO DOG 


Flash is an Eskimo dog whose home is in Alaska. His 
white, thick, waterproof coat and erect ears and his sharp 
expression make him a good-looking dog. Flash never 
barks; instead he yelps or gives a wolfish howl. He is 
streng and able to do a great amount of work. When 
Flash was six months old he was broken to harness. 

Dogs such as Flash are to Alaska what automobiles are 
to the United States. They draw the sledges that take the 
Eskimos, wherever they want to go. Somtimes Flash helps 
with three other dogs to pull a sledge to a reindeer round- 
up. When they arrive and are taken out of harness they 
sometimes help the men round up the deer. In summer 
Flash has work too, for he pulls boats along the shore and 
acts as a pack animal. 

Flash eats raw walrus or seal and raw fat. He is satis- 
fied with three meals a week. He can do more work on 
less food than other animals. He will eat almost anything, 
even his own harness. 

Flash’s memory is remarkable. After once traveling a 
route he never forgets it nor does he forget the commands 
of his master after he has learned them. 

A good Eskimo dog team can average thirty miles a day 
though often greater distances are covered. The dogs 


usually trot although sometimes they break into a gallop. 

Many explorers have used the Eskimo dogs in their 
travels. Admiral Peary, Raold Amundsen, Admiral Byrd, 
and many others know the value of these dogs from their 
Arctic explorations, 
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AMERICA SPEAKS 


A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


by 


LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
Supervisor of Music, Ralston. Nebraska 


INTRODUCTION: 
triotic Medley” arranged by Walter. 
PROLOGUE 
NARRATOR: 
Have you listened to the voices of Amer- 
ica? 
You can hear them in the rustling trees 
in autumn; 
You can hear them in the patter of the 
rain. 
They chatter in the lazy summer breezes, 
And whisper in the winter snow against 
a window pane, 


Whatever your rank or station, 
Wherever you live and work, 
You hear the voices of industry, 
Telling laggards not to shirk. 


American speaks in the whistles 
That top the factory walls. 

She hums in the buzz of business 
Within the merchandise halls. 


With the dove’s soft note speaks the 
nurse, 

The doctor, and the friend of the poor: 

While a thousand blaring bugles 

Call the righteous to enter their war. 


Still the call to worship is sounding, 

When the weekly Sabbath has come— 

Urging the frail as they falter; 

Guiding the faithless home; 

Comforting sad and sorrowful; 

Blessing the faithful and true: 

Giving succor to all who seek it, 

And courage to struggle anew. 

Oh, the voices of America are countless! 

They sing from each hamlet and town: 

They raise their clamor in cities 

And whisper to the farmer alone. 

They come to us down through the 
decades 

That people have called America. home. 

And they shall live forever 


In the hearts of those to come! 


PART ONE 


The Eyes of America 
NARRATOR: 
Have you looked through the eyes of 
America? 


A world of wonder awaits you! 
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Piano solo, “Pa- 


There are the trusting eyes of little chil- 
dren, 

The merry twinkle in a girl of seventeen; 

The confident of the lad in 


service, 


resolve 


The grim determination on the factory 
scene ; 
The loyal glow in a mother’s gaze, 
The stern strength that is a father’s look; 
The serenity and calm that mark the 
aged, 
Who have traversed storm-swept paths 
to reach a restful nook. 
(Listen and learn, good people, 
What the eyes of America have seen! ) 
SONG: “America the Beautiful” by 
Ward. Three-part chorus. Two stanzas. 
NARRATOR: 
Poets are lovers of beauty, 
Who see it when others ignore it. 
Let us see what their eyes have dis- 
covered 
As they behold Nature and adore it, 
CHORIC SPEECH: “An Indian Sum- 
mer Day on the Prairie” by Vachel 
Lindsay. Four girl soloists. 
CHORIC SPEECH: “A Vagabond 
Song” by Bliss Carmen. Speech choir. 
SPEECH SOLO: “Silver” by DeLa- 
mare. 
SPEECH CHOIR: 
by Reese. 
NARRATOR: 
Not only poets find beauty 
In their realm as nature's kings; 


“April Weather” 


The voices of common citizens 
Find praise for familiar things! 
SONGS: “My Old Kentucky Home” 
by Foster (one stanza), “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny” by Bland (one stanza), 
“Home on the Range” arranged by Lo- 
max (one stanza), state song if possible 
or “My Maryland” by Randall (one 


stanza). Three-part chorus, standing. 


PART TWO 
Hands of America 
NARRATOR: 
Have 


yeu worked with the hands of 
America? 

Then you know their appearance well, 

But of their pride and power, 


Americans like to tell. 


There are supple white hands that make 
music, 


This month Miss Woeppel foregoes 
her usual article on teaching music in the 
grades to give us this stirring and work- 
able pageant for upper grades. She 
and her students have presented it in 
their school with outstanding results. 
We believe that our readers will have 
like experiences if they use it for 
assembly or P.T.A.—Editor 


And soft fingers whose touch eases pain. 

There are deft hands that serve in the 
market 

And strong ones whose skill is our gain. 

There are the smooth, little, butterfly 
fingers 

Of children, the untried, and the lucky. 

There are the gnarled and knotted digits 

And the iron grip of workers plucky. 


There are graceful hands, whose move- 
ments 

May sway our hearts and our lives; 

(For with the use of her hands 

America grows and thrives. ) 

SONG: “Work for the Night Is Com- 
ing” by Mason. * Three-part chorus. 
Three stanzas. 

NARRATOR: 

A man or a woman at work, 
Whatever that work may be, 

Speaks with his hands to his fellows 
Who answer for posterity. 


SPEECH SOLO: “Work” by Van 
Dyke. 
CHORIC SPEECH: “The Power 


Plant” by Braley. 
SONG: “The Ploughing Song” by 
Parrish. Unchanged boys’ chorus. 
SPEECH SOLO: “The Engineer” by 
Morley. 
SPEECH CHOIR: 
Builders” by Murton. 
SPEECH SOLO: “Silver Ships” by 
Merryman. 
NARRATOR: 
America’s hands are her heritage, 
And the work that those hands have 
done; 
But the hands of today have a mission, 
If tomorrow’s youth shall walk in the 
sun. 
SONG: “We Must Be Vigilant” by 


Meacham. Three-part chorus, 


“Song of | the 


PART THREE 
The Heart of America 
NARRATOR: 
Have you felt the heartbeat of America? 
Its sturdy rhythm beats a message anew, 
When you're sick or lonely or penniless 
And your troubles are mastering you. 


Some generous hearts beat in children, 
They're too large for their tiny owners; 
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And some wear a shabby cloak 
That masks the rich heart of the donors. 


Some are encased in the steel 

That marks the great financier; 
And some wear an actor’s velvet 
That mocks at smile and at tear. 


Some hearts beat steady and quiet, 
With a loyal, sacrificial glow, 
While others display their gifts 


As part of a love of show. 


Whatever their outward appearance, 
Americans are warm and loving; 
They open their hearts to the needy, 
Whatever the reason for giving. 


A country whose eyes search for beauty 
And whose hands create it for all, 

(Has time and energy ready 

To help the luckless who call.) 

SONG: “Angels of Mercy” by Berlin. 
Two-part girls’ chorus. 
SPEECH CHOIR: 

hem” by Hunt. 
NARRATOR: 

Not only in pity for hardship 

Does America’s heart speak aloud. 


“Abou Ben Ad- 


It voices a love of country, 
A patriotism to make us proud. 


The youth who fights for a child 
Will uphold his country as well. 
The man who builds a hospital 

Offers more than words can tell, 


The citizen, content with his lot, 
Though his life and work are dreary, 
Finds pride in being an American: 
It consoles him when he is weary. 


Whatever one’s life may lack 
In reaching an ideal one has sought, 
(American hearts are grateful 
For the land our ancestors bought. ) 
SONG: “America” by Carey. Three 
stanzas. 
SPEECH SOLO: 
Creed” by Page. 
MEDLEY OF SERVICE SONGS: 
Sing one stanza each. “Anchors Aweigh” 
by Zimmerman, “The Field Artillery 
Song” by Gruber, “Semper Paratus” by 
Van Boskerck, “The Army Air Corps 
Song” by Crawford, and “The Marines’ 
Hymn” by Tregina. Three-part chorus. 
SPEECH CHOIR: “America For Me” 
by Van Dyck. 
SONG: “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
by Smith. First and last stanzas. Uni- 
son chorus. 


“The 


American’s 


PART FOUR 
The Soul of America 
NARRATOR: 


Not heart nor hand nor vision 


Alone can long endure; 
The soul must provide its guidance 
To make our freedom secure. 


Have you searched the soul of America? 
Its voice is heard always— 

When the poet praises the Creator 

For land and water and days; 

When the neighbor offers his service 
Of sympathy, labor and food, 

At a time when one’s heart is bleeding 
And one seeks the aid of the good; 


When a master of millions 

Shares his riches and power with others; 
When disaster and crises colossal 
Prove that all true men are brothers; 
When the doctor heals the foolhardy, 
And the preacher, whatever his creed, 
Proffers hope and future forgiveness 
To all yearning souls in need— 

Thus the soul of America speaks, 

As it has done always. 





The faith of the founding fathers 
Makes a mighty chorus today, 

As all colors, creeds, and nations 
Fight for freedom in war's affray. 


The soul of America is speaking 

To the souls of all its brothers, 

(And the bruised and sorrowing answer 

And pray for the souls of others.) 
SONG: “Faith of Our Fathers” by 

Walton, two stanzas. Three-part chorus. 
SPEECH CHOIR: “The 

Prayer” from the Bible. 
NARRATOR: 

Freedom of speech and of worship 

Have raised three great faiths today. 


Lord’s 


(Let us join them at their altar 
As Catholics, Jews, 
pray.) 

SONG: “Ave Maria” by 
Two stanzas. Girls’ chorus. 
SONG: “The Way of the Lord” Yom 
Kippur melody. Two stanzas by cantor, 
soloists, each repeated by a chorus of 

boys’ changed voices. 
SONG: “Holy, Holy, Holy” by Dykes. 
Two stanzas. Three-part chorus. 
NARRATOR: 


Whatever their creed or practice, 


and Protestants 


Schubert. 


The Good Book guides them all. 
(Again we hear Its message 
As to the believer It calls.) 

SPEECH CHOIR: “The Beautitudes” 
from the Bible. ‘ 

NARRATOR: 

Ay, America speaks to its people, 
Through eyes, hands, heart, and soul. 
And all citizens join in the chorus, 
With world peace as a lasting goal. 
Speak then, America, to others 

Who live beyond the sea. 

(Pledge them your part in service, 
Their share in victory! ) 

SONG: “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
by Sullivan. Three stanzas. Three-part 
chorus. 

PRODUCTION NOTES 
In this pageant, no action is neces- 

If possible, seat the three-part 
chorus in the center-back of the stage, 
with the speech choir in the center front. 
If the speech choir has no choristers, 
the group may sit at the right side. The 
narrator sits at the left side down front. 
The piano, if possible, should be off the 
stage, at the right side, down front. 

The speech 


sary. 


seated 
throughout their group numbers. Speech 
soloists stand in their places and speak. 


choir remain 


The singers stand whenever their group 
sings. For the “Lord’s Prayer” the en- 
tire group should bow their heads and 
fold their hands in an attitude of rever- 
ence. During the speech numbers, the 
participants should sit motionless and 
erect, with hands folded in their iaps. 
No costuming or staging is neces- 
sary. Robes or surplices add dignity to 
the effect, Displaying the 
American flag on the stage, at the right 
front, balances the narrator’s position 


however. 


on the left, and adds to the appeal of 
the program. 

The accompanist should be given a 
list of all the numbers, with pages, books 
and stanzas of all the songs indicated. 
The cue from the narrator’s 
speeches (indicated here in parenthe- 
ses), should be given preceding her 


lines 


numbers, If the accompanist plays an 
introduction as the choruses rise, con- 
fusion is avoided and the continuity of 
the program preserved. When the chorus 
sings several songs in one group. they 
should remain standing throughout the 
group, while the accompanist plays the 
necessary interludes. 

Using the numbers listed here, with 
the stanzas indicated, this pageant takes 
an hour and a quarter to perform, No 
time has been allowed for applause, 
which was omitted until the end, by re- 
quest. In this way, no interruption was 
necessary. 
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A Beginning Unit on 


COMMUNICATION 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The immediate environment of most 
children of primary grades is varied and 
rich. Although children (and adults, 
too) for the most part take their envi- 
ronment for granted, a little investiga- 
tion and a lively imagination will bring 
to light many possibilities for develop- 
ing situations to enrich the experiences 
of children in the primary grades within 
the framework of their present environ- 
ment. The study of the way messages 
are sent offers such possibilities. 

A unit on communication is usually 
treated in such a way that it is necessary 
to draw upon other social types and 
previous periods of history. This ap- 
proach is excellent in the intermediate 
grades. Another view of the subject is 
technical—the many inventions and in- 
ventors who have developed modern 
methods of communication. In_ the 
upper grades such a method can be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

However, the children in the primary 
grades will gain very little if the mate- 
rial contained in the subject of commu- 
nication is presented in the manner out- 
lined in the previous paragraph. But 
teachers must not in consequence take 
the position that the subject cannot be 
treated successfully in the primary 
grades. It can; but it needs special aims, 
approach, and methods. 

AIMS 

(1) To introduce a spirit of investi- 
gation, a desire to learn about the com- 
munity 

(2) To decrease a taking-for-granted 
attitude 

(3) To engender respect for those 
who have contributed to progress, com- 
fort, and convenience 

(4) To develop ability to think in- 
dependently 

(S) To enkindle a desire for learning 
about many things 

(6) To provide a basis in widened ex- 
perience upon which more advanced 
work mav he developed 

(7) To provide interesting situations 
for a meaningful development of neces- 
sary skills 

(8) To increase ability to do creative 
work and to work with hands as well 


as head 
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(9) To develop attitudes of helpful- 
ness and co-operation 

(10) To show the interdependence of 
all members of the community 

APPROACH 

The children’s aims in this study will 
be shown in the approach to a unit on 
communication. Without sufficient stim- 
ulation, which is reflected in the chil- 
dren’s aims, no unit is successful, Per- 
haps a discussion of letters received 
from relatives serving in distant parts 
of the country and overseas will begin 
the unit. The observance of Valentine 
Day is another opening wedge into 
which such questions as: How would 
you feel if you were not able to hear 
from your father through letters? What 
is another way your father (or other 
relative) can send a message to you? 
What are ways you can let other people 
know what you are thinking and doing? 
may be inserted. 

Stories and poems about communica- 
tion should be read to the class. If suf- 
ficient interest has been aroused by these 
activities, the children maybe asked if 
they would like to learn about all the 
ways in which messages travel in their 
town. It may also be a good idea, de- 
pending upon the individual situation, 
to point out to the boys and girls that 
it may be possible to visit some of the 
places where messages are sent and re- 
ceived. As a matter of fact, excursions 
will play an important part in this unit. 
‘They will serve two purposes: acquaint- 
ing the children with the various meth- 
ods of communication and enlarging 
their concept of the community. 

DEVELOPMENT 

First of all, discussion should bring 
to the children’s minds the various types 
of communication in use at the present 
time in the community. These should be 
listed on the blackboard for ready refer- 
ence and later transferred to a class 
notebook, The list might be titled, “The 
Way News Travels.” Below is a list 
which is suggestive in style but incom- 
plete as to content. 

(1) Our mothers sometimes ask us to 


deliver messages. We walk or use our: 


scooters, etc. 
(2) We use the telephone to talk with 


We hope that teachers will read this 


unit carefully. If they do so, we feel 
sure that they will find in it many excel- 
lent ideas to carry over into their pri- 
mary grades even though they do not 
use the unit in its entirety. Teachers will 
be surprised to learn that this subject, 
usually studied in the intermediate 
grades, will fit into the primary program. 
—Editor 


our friends, 

(3) We send letters. Sometimes these 
letters are carried on trains, Sometimes 
we put airmail stamps on them and they 
are carried in aeroplanes. 

(4) News can be sent very quickly by 
telegraph. 

(5) News and other things can be 
sent over the radio, 


If there are any methods of commu- 
nication peculiar to your school or com- 
munity, they should be included in this 
list. Such things as public address sys- 
tems may be added if there are such de- 
vices in your school or in other public 
buildings in the community. Do not 
stress any form of communication which 
does not have outlets in your commu- 
nity. 

Next the pupils must plan some of the 
activities and the teacher must devise 
suitable methods of presenting the sub- 
ject matter. Among the activities can 
be collecting and exhibiting various 
items in connection with transmitting 
news. Some suggestions are: telegraph 
blanks, a bona fide telegram, radio pro- 
gram listings from the local newspaper, 
letters from various places, teletype re- 
leases (may be obtained from local 
newspaper or radio broadcasting sta- 
tion), pictures of various operations in 
connection with the telephone, stamps 
(particularly airmail, special delivery), 
and so on. Everything which is included 
in the exhibit must have a definite mean- 
ing for the children, therefore it is sug- 
gested that the children discuss the pos- 
sibility of collecting the various items 
during the excursions and in the course 
of the subject matter presentation. 

Supplementary reading material 
should be collected as soon as possible. 
This will include pictures with simple 
captions for the younger children to 
read, Children should be encouraged to 
scan the books, pictures, etc., before the 
subject matter is presented in earnest. 


Regarding the relationship of the sub- 
ject matter to the excursions, the indi- 
vidual teachers must decide for them- 
selves whether the excursions should 
come before or after. With an average 
class it might be better for the excur- 
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sions to follow the presentation for in 
that way the children will be better 
equipped to ask intelligent questions 
and to supplement the knowledge al- 
ready gained. Here are a number of 
places which the children might visit: 
telegraph office, telephone office, radio 
station (if there is one in the town), the 
railroad station to see the railway post 
office, a newspaper office to see the tele- 
photo or wirephoto equipment and also 
the teletype machine. 

SUBJECT MATTER 
|. Communication in general 

A. Why is it important? 

1. Without it no one could learn 
anything from another. 
2. There could be no schools, 
3. There could be no entertain- 
ment, 

B. What is the most important fea- 
ture of communication? 

1., Language 
a. Spoken 
b. Written 

(Note: There may be many additions 
to this point as interest and discussion 
increase. ) 

II. Messages must be taken from one 
point to another 

A. Not all people with whom one 
wants to communicate are in the same 
place. 

B. Business is necessary. 

C. People travel from place to place 
and want to tell things to those at home, 
Ill. Ways of sending news 

A. By another person 

1. Kind of message 
a. Oral—“‘Tell Mrs. Jones that | 
won’t be able to see her this afternoon.” 
b. Written—‘Take this note to 
Mrs. Jones.” 
2. Usefulness 
a. For short distances 
3. Disadvantages 
a. Too long a time is necessary. 
b. The person sending the mes- 
sage must sometimes wait for a reply. 
B. Letter 
1. This is the method we usually 
use when people are far away from us. 
2. How do letters travel? 
a. Train 
b. Aeroplane 
c. Boat 
d. Other means 
3. What we must do to send a letter 
a. Write it 
b. Put it in an envelope and 
address it 


c. Put a stamp on it 
d. Take it to the post office or 
mail box 
4. Why are letters useful? 
a. We can say a great deal in 


them. 
b. It doesn’t cost much to send 


them. 
C. Telephone 

1. Two people can carry on a con- 
versation at the same time. 

2. Questions can be answered im- 
mediately. 

3. This is the method most often 
used within communities, 

4. We can talk with people in other 
communities—even across the seas. 

5. This method is expensive. 

D. Telegraph 

1. A written message is sent over 
wires by means of a code. 

2. We must wait for an answer. 

3. This method is very fast. 

4. It is not as expensive as a tele- 
phone call to a distant city. 

5. If the class is mature enough, 
cablegrams and radiograms may be dis- 
cussed since the message received by 
the addressee is similar to that of a tele- 
gram. 

F. Radio 

l. This 


without wires. 


method sends messages 

2. It is most often used to bring 
entertainment, education, and news in- 
formation into our homes. 

3. Again, if the class is mature 
enough, telephonic radio communica- 
tion from ship to shore, walkie talkies, 
etc., may be discussed. 

IV. What would our community be 
like if we did not have these easy means 
of communication? 

ACTIVITIES 

The excursions will form the most 
interesting of the activities. After each 
or all of these expeditions, the boys and 
girls may add the additional informa- 
tion obtained to the outline appearing 
throughout the unit on the blackboard. 
They then may copy the information 
very neatly for the classroom notebook 
or individual notebooks, 

Various aspects of dramatic play may 
be carried out. The children may dram- 
atize stories about communication, but it 
is more probable that they will want to 
have a mock telegraph office, radio sta- 
tion, or railway post office. This latter 
will be very interesting during Febru- 
ary and can be used to develop the 
imagination of the children a bit beyond 
the community boundary of their previ- 
ous experience. 

The exhibit previously referred to 
should be expanded to include pictures 
and examples of the art work done dur- 
ing the unit. 

CORRELATIONS 

LANGUAGE (oral): Conduct discus- 


sions; give reports of supplementary 





reading; take part in plays and pro- 
grams. 

LANGUAGE (written): Write cap- 
tions and other material for notebooks; 
write letters asking permission and 
thanking the various people -who con- 
ducted the class through communication 
centers; writing original verses for val- 
entines; writing original stories for 
notebooks; writing letters of invitation 
to parents and friends to come and see 
the exhibit. 

SPELLING: Excellent spelling and 
vocabulary charts may be made very 
simply. For example: The word tele- 
phone will come up frequently in the 
course of this unit. If the children see 
it in relation to the object and if it is 
kept constantly before them, they should 
have no trouble in identifying it in later 
reading and the brighter children may 
even remember its spelling. Therefore, 
get a picture (rather large) of a tele- 
phone instrument. Mount it on a piece 
of cardboard, and write in manuscript 
and cursive script telephone underneath 
it. If you have a printing set, use it 
also. Remember: just the picture and 
the words are very effective. Do this 
with about fifteen or twenty of the most 
important words used in the unit. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Discuss how peo- 
ple in the community are dependent up- 
on such people as telephone switchboard 
operators and mechanics, letter carriers, 
telegraph operators. What sometimes 
happens to our telephones when there 
has been a severe storm? Does this cause 
inconvenience? How does communica- 
tion in the community make it a more 
interesting place in which to live? 

GEOGRAPHY: Within the bounds of 
the community, it is possible to intro- 
duce children in the primary grades to, 
the uses of maps. Draw a simple map 
of the city showing the location of vari- 
ous places visited. Draw a route which 
the mail carrier must travel in order to 
deliver mail from the post office to the 
school. Use this map later on to ac- 
quaint boys and girls with other facts 
about the community. 

NATURE STUDY: If desirable, the 
class may discuss and list various ways 
in which animals communicate with each 
other. 

MUSIC: Sing songs about letters and 
communication, 

ART: Make valentines, envelopes, 
and stamps to use in a classroom post 
office. Make covers for classroom or 
individual notebooks. Make _illustre- 
tions for poems about communication. 
Design posters. Make a frieze showing 
how the community depends upon its 
communication systems. 








PICTURES FROM POEMS 


As part of the unit on communication the 
children will read poems or have poems 
read to them. It is important that each boy 
and girl really understand the meaning of 
this material. To help in this and to provide 
an interesting project. the following is sug- 
gested. 

After the poems have been studied, the 
teacher may suggest that since they are so 
lovely the children will want to have a per- 
manent remembrance of them. They may 
choose whichever poem appeals to them 
and make sketches on large sheets of paper. 
The best of these may be transferred to 
pieces of construction paper of attractive 
design. 

The sketches will be especially attractive 
if they are simply outline drawings in colored 
crayon or tempera to contrast with their 
backgrounds. The children’s bold outlines 
will produce surprisingly effective posters. 
The title and a few lines of the poem may be 
manuscripted beneath the illustration. 
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How many stamps are there ? 
How much do all these stamps cost ? 


e¢ % @ B¢ How many stamps are there? 
How many i¢ ? 
How many 2¢ ? 

































































On what kind of letter will these How many 3¢ 
Stamps be placed ? How much do all these stamps 
How much will the stamps cost ? cost P 
ert et ther Raton 
mad TELEGRAM Senna 10¢ BGs 
i SPECIAL ; 
— | Dear Mother | want you 
, for my Valentine. | love 
you. , aie 
On what Kind of letter will these 
. stamps be placed ? 
a0 You may send 10 words in a How much will the stamps cost? 
5 i telegram for a set price. 
y . ; Each extra word costs more. TELEGRAM 
i ; How many words are there 
de in these telegrams? . 
How many more than lO Washington and Lincoln 
are there? were born in February. 
; They were great men. 
: All America loves them. 
' 
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FOR THE CLASSROOM, SP 


POST OFFICE 


TPES 


A classroom post office is apropos particularly during : 


the month of February when the children can mail their 2 


Valentines through this make-believe device. 


On this page we have outlined many things which the 
children can make to help their post office activity inte- 
grate arithmetic, art, character-building traits, and cour- 
tesy with their study of communication. However, let it 
be mentioned here that if the class is not studying com- 
munication, this post office activity can well be a separate 
project productive of excellent results. 


At the center left we have described how to make en- 
velopes into which the children may place their handmade 
valentines. Any kind of inexpensive paper will do. If the 


’ finished envelopes do not look as white and shiny as 


those which may be purchased at the stores, remind the 
boys and girls that during wartime paper and the things 
that make paper have other, more important duties. 


The stamps are especially attractive and can be made 
in quantity. Potato block prints might be used or the de- 
sign might be reproduced by the carbon paper method. 
The children will need many stamps. 


Play money for paying for the stamps should also be 
made in quantity by each member of the class. 
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SPELLING BOOK 
COVER 


The ideas outlined here as useful for a 
spelling book cover may also be used for the 
classroom notebook or individual notebooks 
made during the study of communication. r 


Teachers may reproduce the ideas shown [ates 
or they may design others and reproduce poe. 
them. The idea is to stimulate each child so 
that he will make original designs or at least 
use the patterns in creative arrangements. Q R 





While many teachers may not believe this 
is possible with very young children, the ex- [ } 
periences of those who have encouraged 
children to use their initiative prove that 
exceptional things may be accomplished. 
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DEMOCRACY 


AT WORK 
IN THE 


OUR CULTRAL HERITAGE 


This month our project is suited 
primarily to boys and girls in the upper 
grades. With some adaptation it could 
be used in the intermediate grades, also. 
The problem is to show how a demo- 
cratic way of life has encouraged and 
developed artists, authors, and com- 
posers of music in the United States. 
The central theme around which this 
problem will revolve will be the making 
of a large chart. All the pupils will 
work together on this chart which may 
be called “The Culture of Our Democ- 
racy.” 

Everyone recognizes that America 
owes much to the Old World background 
of her citizens. Therefore this subject 
should be discussed in a general way 
before beginning the project. Also, the 
class may want a central figure around 
which to base their work; a hero in the 
cultural field, as it were. For this 
purpose Walt Whitman might be choser. 
Popularly called “the poet of democra- 
cy,” in his life and artistic achievements 
he embodies much of the spirit and 
principles of democracy. 

Here is an outline of the project which 
may be used by the class. The teacher 


should suggest such changes as_ she 


thinks wise and the class should discuss. 


the outline to discover whether or not 
they wish to add or omit itéms from it. 
In other words, the following is a flex- 
ible, suggested plan only. Teachers will 
notice that the chart which we have 
illustrated, follows this outline. 
THE CULTURE OF OUR 
DEMOCRACY 
I. Principal divisions 
A, Literature 
B. Music 
C. Art 
II. Things to consider with respect to 
each sub-group under I. 
A. Name of individual contributor 
B. Origin 
1. American born 
2. Born in other lands 
3. Nationality of ancestors 
C, How caréer_ began 
D. Well-known incident in the life of 
each 
E. Artistic creations 
F. Class opinion 
1. Was person a representative of 
democracy ? 
2. Did his works appeal to Ameri- 
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cans of his day? 


3. Do his works appeal to Ameri- 


cans today? 


III. Those who have shaped American 
culture (Note: This list is not complete.) 


A. Literature 
1. Thomas Paine 
. James Fennimore Cooper 
. Washington Irving 
. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
. John Greenleaf Whittier 
. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Edgar Allan Poe 
8. Walt Whitman 
9. Mark Twain 
10. Stephen Vincent Benet 
B. Music 
1. Stephen Foster 
2. Edward Macdowell 
3. Victor Herbert 
4. Reginald DeKoven 
5. Ethelbert Nevin 
6. John Alden Carpenter 
7. George Gershwin 
8. Aaron Copland 
9. Deems Taylor 
10. Charles Martin Loeffler 
C. Art 
1. Benjamin West 
2. Gilbert Stuart 
3. James Whistler 
4 
5 


wm wh 
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. John J. Audubon 
. George Inness 
6. Mary Cassatt 
7. John LaFarge 
8. Thomas Benton 
9. Grant Wood 
10, Rockwell Kent 
ACTIVITIES IN ADDITION 
TO THE CHART 
During the course of this project, a 
great deal of independent research will 
be necessary. Much discussion and de- 
bate will accompany this journey into 
America’s cultural heritage. These two 
factors can be put to additional use in 
various ways. The class may compile 
material about the authors and their 
works into notebooks. These notebooks 
may be placed in the literature or refer- 
ence section of the class library. Thus 
the results of research will have a perma- 
nent value for succeeding classes. Pic- 
tures by the artists under discussion may 
be collected, mounted, and placed in a 
file for subsequent use. Interest in 
music by American composers may 
prompt the class to work toward the 
goal of obtaining some records of each 
composer’s work for use in the class- 
room and in the entire school. 
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MEXICAN LACQUER BOWLS 
HISTORY OF THE 





CRAFT 


The history of the origin of this particular Mexican craft is 
uncertain. It definitely began before the coming of the Spanish 
to Mexico but authorities are puzzled over the resemblance of 


some instances. 
These objects have definite decorative value but that is not 
their only function. The people need them for everyday uses. 


the finished lacquer plates to Chinese cratfts. 
However that may be, the method of making authentic lacquer 
pieces is fascinating even though it will be impossible for pupils 
to follow this procedure. 
After the object has been shaped from wood, the designs are 
decided upon. Then they are cut into the wood. The colors are 
inlaid into the engraved places. When they have set or dried, 
the finished object is polished. 
It will be noted that both inside and outside are decorated in 
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When the inside of the bow! 


has been decorated, paint 
the outside next and then 
Shellac, 





Directions 


edit 9 


Coat the 


with vaseline. 
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when 

suf ficiently 
thick allow to 
Ary: 


Ecce 





the bowl 


form in clay. 


Shape 


outside 


Add 


layer 
upon layer of 
torn newsprint 


and pa ste, 


BERR 


Remove the 
clay mold. 
Sand down 
+he rough 
Sur face. 
Paint the bowl 
with black 
tempera. 








Draw a desian 
lightly with chalk 
on the black 
surface, 





Paint in bright 
tempera colors 





and coat +he 
entire with 
shellac. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


The progressive teacher is ever aware 
of the principles of good teaching. ‘One 
of the more important principles is that 
which stresses the importance of the 
classroom and its activities being as 
“lifelike” as possible. In other words, 
the school is not to be an isolated spot 
set aside from the world, but rather, 
an important part of it. Teachers will 
find that many of their activities can 
become much more “lifelike” through 
the intelligent use of puppets. 

There are scores of methods of con- 
structing puppets and miniature stages, 
but the teacher is often confused in se- 
lecting a particular type for her given 
age group. The various suggestions giv- 
en herein are for children of kindergar- 
ten through grade three level. The 
upper level will be treated in another 
article next month, 

BASIC CONSTRUCTION 

The puppet designed for the primary 
level should not be one that is concerned 
with movable parts within itself. The 
small child is satisfied with being able 
to cause the puppet to move as a unit 
and is seldom concered with additional 
action coming from within the puppet 
itself. Too frequently the teacher leads 
the child into a complicated situation 
that gets lost in its “parts.” The story 
that is to be depicted should always be 
uppermost in the minds of the little 
craftsmen setting out to “comrhunicate” 
with others through storytelling. 

FIVE METHODS OF OPckATION 

There are at least five accepted meth- 
ods of obtaining the desired movement 
within the puppet. While each will be 
treated separately, some groups will find 
it desirable to include several different 
methods of operation in their show. It 
is advisable to bring out these various 
methods through a group discussion 
early in the project. Other methods 
will be suggested and if any merit con- 
sideration it is quite possible to use a 
method other than those listed here. 
These will prove to be among the most 
popular, however. 

(1) Horizontal Strips 

The characters should be sketched on a 
heavy grade of paper or thin cardboard. 
After these are colored as desire they 
are cut out with scissors and pasted to a 
heavier piece of paper or cardboard so 
that they will not warp. They are cut 
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IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


PUPPETS — PART I — PRIMARY LEVEL 


by 


HAROLD R. RICE 


Instructor, Teachers College 
University of Cincinnati 
{on leave) 


out with scissors again, (This duplicate 
procedure cuts the thickness of the paper 
or cardboard being cut at one time inte 
half of the total thickness, making it 
much easier for the child to handle.) 
Simple contours are desirable. 

Once the figures are completed they 
are pasted, tacked, or glued to a long 
strip of heavy cardboard or rectangular 
stick, Fig (1). This strip rests on the 
bottom of the miniature stage and when 
it is moved to the right or the left the 
figure appears to be moving. 

(2) Sticks From Below 

Some pupils prefer to have the mini- 
ature theater overhead, thereby permit- 
ting operation of the puppets from be- 
low. The figures are first constructed as 
explained in part one. Then they are 
attached to the end of the strip instead 
of its side. This type of puppet is il- 
lustrated in Fig. (2). 

(3) Sticks From Above 

A third variation is obtained by op- 
erating the puppets with a stick attached 
to the head end of the puppet. Such pup- 
pets are operated through an opening 
in the top of the miniature theater, Fig. 
(3), 

(4) Strings From Above 

The more advanced child (primary 
level) will prefer the “two-string” meth- 
od. The puppets are constructed in 
quite the same way as explained in part 
one. However, two strings, one at- 
tached to each shoulder, control the 
puppet. The other ends of these strings 
are tied to a simple wooden bar. This 
can be round or rectangular, round 
(kite sticks are recommended) being 
preferred. This of puppet is 
shown in Fig. (4). 


(5) Finger Puppets 

Here again the puppets are meiciy re- 
inforced “paper dolls” as explained in 
part one. However they are not at- 
tached to anything. Instead, they are 
operated by two fingers of the perform- 
er’s hand, each finger forming a leg of 
the puppet. There must be some type 
of support across the back of the puppet 
to accommodate the performer’s fingers. 


type 


Here are a few suggestions: 

(1) Two finger rings sewed to the 
puppet 

(2) Two bands of heavy paper 

(3) A strip of cloth, preferably elas- 
tic 

(4) A rubber band 
All of these are illustrated in Fig. (5). 

The puppet should be large enough 
to hide the performer’s hand. Some- 
times the legs of the puppet will not be 
covered. In such instances the fingers 
form the legs. If the legs are covered, 
the fingers do not show, 

Finger puppets should be introduced 
into the theater through its top. There 
are those that suggest entering through 
the back but this disturbs the back- 
ground and is not as desirable as the 
top suggestion 

THE MINIATURE STAGE 

Various.styles of theaters are possible 
and the children will enjoy creating one 
collectively One of the most popular 
types is the “shoe-box” theater. It is 
important that the theater be in pro- 
portion to the “players.” If the puppets 
are nice large ones a corrugated box of 
a larger size should be used. Hat boxes, 
cake boxes, shipping cartons, counter 
display setups, etc., can be considered 
for the stage. 

(1) Horizontal Puppet Theater 

Puppets operated with a horizontal 
strip have open front and ends, Curtains 
or screens hide the operators and the 
narrator. Stage “props” are cut from 
paper and are pasted in place on the 
sides and front of the box, Fig. (6). 

(2) Bottom Stick Puppet Theaters 

This particular stage has no bottom 
as the puppets must come into view 
without the operator’s hands showing. 
Sometimes the ends of the box are cut 
away as well. The stage is usually 
rested on a table and screened to hide 
the operators, Fig. (7). 

(3) Top Stick Puppet Theaters 

Such a stage is open at the top and 
at times at the ends, too. The operatcrs 
stand behind the stage and look down 


(Continued on page 48) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


AS A SOURCE FOR UPPER-GRADE 
ACTIVITY MATERIAL 


Modern educators never cease to tell 
teachers that it is the community which 
can offer the best source of activity 
material for their classes. No one will 
deny the truth of their assertion. In line 
with this policy of using community 
materials, teachers who wish to (1) have 
a basis of interesting material around 
which to correlate important learning 
activities, (2) develop a civic conscious- 
ness, and (3) introduce their pupils to 
practical democratic processes will find 
their local county government an excel- 
lent source. 

Because of the fact that local govern- 
ments differ widely in various sections 
of the country, we cannot give a hard 
and fast outline. However, we believe 
that if teachers will use the suggestions 
contained in this article they will be 
able to lead their pupils into one of the 
most interesting and profitable units of 
experience of the entire year. 


PLANNING THE UNIT 

Aiter it has been decided to take up 
the subject of local government, the 
approach having been interest in local 
events involving the courts, the county 
superintendent of schools, and so on, an 
outline should be made of the possible 
subjects for study contained within this 
unit. Perhaps a committee of boys and 
girls may be appointed to visit the coun- 
tv courthouse and note the nanies and 
the offices of the different county offi- 
cials who do at least a part of their 
work in the courthouse A partial list 
will include: county commissioners or 
their equivalents, county clerk, recorder, 
judge, sheriff, engineer, treasurer, su- 
perintendent of schools, auditor, and so 
on. It should be remembered that not 
all counties have these officials; 
have more, some less. 

Once this list has been compiled and 
reported, the class should write to the 
various officials asking permission to 
visit them, to learn of their activities, 
and to augment their outline with the 
names of officials and their duties not 
already mentioned. It may be well to 
divide the class into groups for this 
purpose, having one group call on the 
county clerk, another on the sheriff, 
and so on. However, in the case of the 
county court and some other branches 
of local government, the entire class 
will want to make the visit. 


some 
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When the groups visit the officials, 


they should have a group of questions: 


ready to ask. These questions will be 
those which have arisen as a result of 
the preliminary studies and_ research. 
Some questions might be: 

(1) Are you an elected official? 
(2) Do you have any helpers? 
ure they called? 

(3) What are your special duties? 
(4) Do you meet with other county 
officials ? 

(5) Does every county in our state 
have an official filling a position similar 
lo vours? 


What 


The data which is compiled during the 
interview can be correlated and develop- 
ed into a chart called, “The Govern- 
ment of Our County.” This chart may 
be inserted in each notebook but a large 
one should be kept on the blackboard or 
bulletin board for reference during the 
unit, 


The class should study a map of the 
county usually found in the county com- 
missioners’ office. They may make small 
maps for their notebooks. 

At the end of the interviews the class 
should be able to tell: 

(1) Which officials are elected by the 
entire county 

(2) Which are elected by certain sec- 
tions, such as townships 

(3) Which are appointed 

(4) Which cases the county court is 
permitted to hear 

(5) Which cases justices of the peace 
hear 

(6) The activities of the county police 
or the officers of the sheriff’s office 
(7) Which state officials are elected to 


- represent the county in the state gov- 


ernment 

(8) Which department has charge of 
the county roads 

(9) Which officer issues licenses 

(10) Which department has charge of 


elections 


ACTIVITIES 

LANGUAGE: In this unit there is 
opportunity for a great deal of discus- 
sion, debate, and other oral expression. 

The questions of new schools or a 
new courthouse which the county plans 
to build after the war can provide 
stimulating debates. 

In written language, the children will 


have the experience of writing a number 
of letters, of making notes during the 
interview, and finally of writing stories 
about their interviews for the school 
paper in addition to their 
books. 

ARITHMETIC: Talks with the county 
treasurer regarding the tax rate can 
give meaningful problems in percentages 
which are studied in the upper grades. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Such questions 
as the following may be discussed. Are 
all the offices we have visited really nec- 
essary for carrying out the business of 
the county? What additional offices 
would be desirable? Are all county 
governments similar to ours? What are 
counties in Louisiana called? In what 
way does the local government in New 
England differ from ours? 
or less democratic? 

ART: Make a pictorial map of the 
county. Make drawings of the various 
buildings which house the county gov- 
ernment. Make posters describing the 
functions of the various departments. 
Make a frieze outlining the history of 
the county or the life of some famous 
local person. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 
The class might wish to conduct a 
mock trial or set up a mock county 
government with members of the class 
taking the parts of the officials whom 
they have met and whose work they now 
in a degree understand. 


own note- 


Is it more 


Letters of appreciation should also 
be written to the officials who have been 
helpful. It is possible also for local 
papers to give publicity to the project 
thus putting the work of the school be- 
fore the public in a dramatic fashion. 

The class might also arrange an ex- 
hibit of local governmental data. It 
might include copies of early abstracts. 
deeds, pictures of, the first seat of coun- 
ty government, and so on. 


REFERENCES 

Local libraries usually have a few 
hooks which contain information about 
the county. Encyclopaediae generally 
devote a small amount of space to a 
description of counties. For the most 
part, however, newspaper files, court 
records, and information obtained from 
county officials will constitute reference 
materials for this unit. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT DISPLAY 
CHART 


The Courthouse is the hub around which much of the 
processes of local government revolves. After the class 
has studied the many activities of the local government. 
they should make a display chart for the classroom. This 
will consist of a large piece of cardboard or other paper 
attached to the wall of the classroom. A picture of the 
courthouse should be placed in the center. Around it 
pictures of all the activities should be arranged. Each 
activity should be joined to the Courthouse by means of 
a black ribbon or string. 


You will notice a small representation of the way this 
project will look at the bottom of the page. 


We could not include all the activities on this page so 
we have shown those which are most frequently found 
in local governments. 


Incidentally, if you have photographs or other pictures 
of actual people and places connected with the local 
government, use them. Otherwise have groups of pupils 
form sketching parties to make the original drawings 
for the chart. 
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OUR COUNTY — MAP 


Because a great deal of research and investigation 
will be carried out in connection with the unit on local 
government the making of a map of the county will be 
very much in order. In the office of the county com- 
missioners or of some other county official, a large map 
| of the county may be found. The officials may explain 

many points of county government by referring to the 
map. 


The boys and girls may make large maps for their 
notebooks. Among the things to be included are the 
county roads (a function of the highway department), 
the location of incorporated towns and cities within the 
county, the schools (one-room and those of a centralized 
variety), the division of the townships, the location of 
justices of the peace, the number of unincorporated 
villages, and so on. 


These maps may be made more colorful by the in- 
clusion of the various agricultural products grown in the 
county and the industries to be found within its bound- 
aries. Pictorial representations of these data will be 
most attractive. 
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A VALENTINE MAN 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Use red construction paper for making all hearts except 
the one at the bottom left of the page and the small hearts 
directly below these instructions. These should be white. 
The size of each heart is correct for making this novel 
Valentine. First make the heart shown at the right. The 
line through the center as well as points C and D are for 
your convenience in cutting it apart so that it will form the 
two legs of the Valentine man. 


Be sure to make as many hearts as are indicated. Notice 
that the head is made of two hearts which are joined at E. 
Do not cut them apart at this point. Paste the Valentine 
message inside the head as shown. 


If you wish to make any additions to this Valentine man, 
perhaps the boys and girls can devise some way of putting 
a clever hat on him. 
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COLONIAL VALENTINE 


y 
THELMA MORELAND 


One February morning many years ago, a small girl 
named Abigail was busy baking Valentine cookies in her 
mother’s sunny kitchen. Nearby played Sudelia, her baby 
sister. 


“Oh, I am so excited, baby.” said the girl. “Tomorrow 
the great General Washington will speak in the meeting 
house, and I shall give him these lovely cookies.” 


“Give Delia some, too,” lisped the baby. 
“Yes, dear, you may have some. See they are bonny 


heart cookies and the great genera! will think I am a good 4 


cook indeed!” 


Just then the door opened and a boy popped in. Hastily 
removing his tricornered hat, he pulled a mysterious par- 
cel from his pocket. 


“Here, Abigail. Take it. It is for you.” And he held out 
a string of red paper hearts fastened together with sweets 
from Mrs. Madison's candy shop on the town square. 


“Robert! It’s lovely! It's wonderful! But however did 
you get all the sweets? My pennies are so few I very 
seldom get any.” 


“I swept Mrs. Madison's shop all month and watched 
her baby when she went to Sewing Circle. And she paid 
me with candy, and it's all for you, Abbie,” said Robert 
simply. 

Abigail picked up the large bow! of pastry hearts. 

“And these cookies are all for YOU, too, Robert. They 
are extra special Washington cookies, too.” 

Then the children ate their fill, and at the Town Hall 
next day, the general did not get any pastry hearts! 
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SOCIAL oT UDIES 


ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 


Look in on nearly any one-room rural 
school and you are likely to see a group 
of children ranging in age from five to 
fourteen years. Wide differences in aca- 
demic achievement and physical matur- 
ity are obvious. In many ways, how- 
ever, they are a more closely knit so- 
ciological group than the children of a 
single grade in a city school. 

Now take a look at the complex job 
of the teacher in planning a daily pro- 
gram for this group, widely disparate 
in so many ways. Like most teachers 
in the 121.000 one-room schools of the 
United States, she is faced with a large 
number of short recitation periods each 
day if she follows tradition. Just how 
can a reorganization be effected which 
will make longer blocks of time avail- 
able and still take care of the individual 
needs and interests of all of the chil- 
dren? 

In organizing the social studies pro- 
gram in our Greeley Rural Demonstra- 
tion School, the first step was to con- 
sider all children as belonging to an un- 
graded group, This made two achieve- 
ments possible. First, occasional units 
could be used in which all children could 
work at their respective levels of abil- 
ity. Second, children of different chron- 
ological ages but of similar achievement 
levels could be grouped together for cer- 
tain purposes. This was facilitated by 
the sociological similarities of the chil- 
dren. Thus, through the process of 
grouping, the nine grades of the one- 
room school could be reduced to three 
or four working groups. 

Before this technique of grouping 
could be safely and effectively estab- 
lished, two things had to be done. First, 
it was necessary to understand each 
child, This was accomplished by the 
use of certain achievement and intelli- 
gence tests and by a study of his hobbies, 
social problems, and cultural back- 
ground. Second, it was necessary to un- 
derstand the community and for the 
community to know and like the teacher. 

Before school opened last fall the 
teacher visited the home of each pupil 


by 
GUY WAGNER 
Head of Department of Teaching 
and 
MATHILDA K. NEWMAN 


Rural Demonstration Teacher 
lowa State Teachers College. Cedar Falls, lowa 


to become personally acquainted with 
his home life and, of course, with his 
parents. The purposes of elementary 
school education were discussed inform- 
ally. In a more-or-less incidental way 
probable changes in the social studies 
introduced. Generally 
speaking, the parents were in favor of 
the changes suggested and were even 
interested in participating personally in 
various ways. 


program were 


For instance, several parents said that 
they would be glad to provide various 
materials which could be used in the 
social studies program, To illustrate, 
one father supplied us with a typewriter. 
Others volunteered to talk on special 
topics. Whenever it appeared reason- 
able, their materials and services were 
capitalized—not only for the value to 
children but for the purpose of develop- 
ing a general community esprit de corps. 
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The unit of work is the typical organ- 
ization used in carrying on our social 
studies program. In general, our units 
are selected in accordance with the sug- 
gestions made by our state course of 


study. In planning the details of our 
units, however, we considered the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(1) The unit should be carefully 
planned in advance by the teacher so 
that she is familiar with important goals 
to be achieved, potential subject matter, 
desirable activities, and helpful material 
aids including a pupil bibliography. 

(2) The unit should be flexible. per- 
mitting pupils and teacher to revise 
their plans as the unit develops. 

(3)It should offer chances for a va- 


riety of activities, both group and indi- 
vidual, making possible abundant direct 
contacts with source materials. 

(4) It should provide each child with 
opportunities for deserved success. 

(5) It should offer chances for meet- 
ing and solving real problems. 

(6) It should contribute both toward 
social adaptation and an understanding 
of the explanatory principles underly- 
ing the nature of society. 

The Story of Food was selected in Sep- 
tember as the first social studies unit. 
This particular unit was naturally adapt- 
ed to study by all ages. Consequently, 
we capitalized this fact and for about a 
month the children from Illene, age 5, 
to Harry, age 13, all contributed their 
individual bits to the progress of this 
unit, The “why” of rationing was the 
question that started the unit “rolling.” 

It seemed paradoxical that rationing 
should be necessary in this community 
of plenty. Crops were at their peak! 
But soon the children began to display 
a deep interest in their part in the win- 
ning of the war. They were beginning 
to study and work with a driving pur- 
pose. 


A period of exploration began. The 
children raised many questions, read 
widely, and over the breakfast and sup- 
per table at home discussed problems 
related to the unit. Grains and vege- 
tables as well as clippings, pictures, 
posters, and pamphlets were brought to 
school and displayed in carefully or- 
ganized exhibits or on neatly prepared 
bulletin boards, 

First hand experiences in the commu- 
nity which might be utilized were listed. 
The teacher saw to it that books, mag- 
azines, poems, fiction, songs, phono- 
graph records, radio programs, govern- 
ment reports, and pictures of value were 
made available. Children, too, began to 
search for helpful material aids to 
learning. 

As the days passed, a class outline en- 
titled “Food for Victory” began to de- 
velop. Our original purposes began to 

(Continued on page 46) 
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We are here tu serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be help- 
ful and One dollar 
will be paid for each contribution accepted. 


interesting to teachers. 


Send your ideas and suggestions for this page 


to Teachers Corner. Junior ARTS and 
{CTIVITIES. 
6 
COLOR CHART 
by 


FRANCES HART 
Clymer, New York 
An attractive color chart for beginners can 
be made by using colored paper to cut large 
butterflies with wide 
the butterflies are bent upward and the body 
is pasted to the blackboard. The color names 
are then lettered or written hut- 
terflies. 


bodies. The wings ot 


beside the 


The same idea can be used by drawing a 
multi-colored flower garden on the blackboard 
with colored chalk and pasting the butterflies 
as if they were flying among the flowers. Chil- 
dren take pleasure in matching colors, the 
flower with the butterfly of the same name. 

& 


RAINY DAY GAME 
by 
VALERIA HARDY 
Carrizozo, New Mexico 
On rainy days my children enjoy 
the following game: 


playing 


A line is drawn six or eight feet from the 
waste basket and each child takes his turn 
tossing ten clean erasers into the basket. Some- 
times each hit counts ten; at other times, two: 
and so on. In this way the children learn to 
keep score in several ways and also learn ad- 
dition and subtraction as they count to see 
how many times they have missed and how 
many more they need to make a high score. 

a 
SAWDUST MAPS 
by 
ARLEVA DeLANY 
Fairfax, South Dakota 

this sawdust map, first draw 
the outline on cardboard or tagboard. Ap- 
ply paste on the map, then pour sawdust 
over the map and press down with a piece of 
cardboard. After several minutes, turn the 
map over and shake off the surplus sawdust. 
Add more paste and another layer of sawdust. 
Continue this procedure several times. Before 
applying, the sawdust should be dyed bright 
colors. 


To make 





My seventh-grade geography class made an 
attractive South American map by using dif- 
ferent colored sawdust for each country. The 
Andes Mountains were moulded on the map 
after a number of layers of paste and sawdust 


had been added. 
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SILHOUETTE VALENTINES 
by 
HELEN CRARY 


Marylhurst, Oregon 

The eighth grade in our school used their 
own silhouette to make a valentine. 

One pupil posed beside a strong electric 
light while a companion drew his profile on a 
piece of white art paper 9% x 12”. This was 
cut and mounted on a piece of 9” x 9" Led 


“WY 


paper. 










A red heart was cut from a piece of paper 
9” x 9” and the outline placed over the sil- 
houette and background to form a frame. A 
few appropriate words were added. 

These attractive 
the personal touch was appreciated. 

s 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 
SEATWORK 
by 
BESSIE L. ANDERSON 


Chicago, Illinois 

Cut out the pictures and the rhymes from 
an inexpensive Mother Goose book. Paste 
these on cards, one picture with the verse on 
each card. Then letter the 
cards spacing the words sufficiently so 
each word may be cut apart. 

The child takes a picture card with the 


valentines were very and 


other 
that 


verses on 


verse on it and, with the loose, one-word cards, 
forms a verse the same as the one on his pic- 
ture card. 
é 
FEBRUARY ASSEMBLY 
by 
BIRDIE GRAY 
Canora, Sask., Canada 
For this simple assembly program for the 
month of February each girl in my class made 
an attractive poster depicting the event that 
she was going to talk about. The girls pre- 
pared intersting, short 
chosen dates. 


discussions on their 
On the day of the assembly, they sat on 
the platform in a semicircle. Each girl rose 
and stepped to the center of the platform 
when it came her time to speak. 
Here is a list of the important 
which were included: 

February 2—Ground Hog Day 
7—Charles Dickens’ Birthday 
11—Thomas Edison’s Birthday 
12—Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday 


events 


a Sal v7 


ORR PORE. 








14-—-Valentine Day 


»” 


George Washington's Birthday 
23-—George Frederick Handel's 
Birthday 


The posters gave the girls something to do & 


with their hands and provided a place on the 
back for notes on the talks they were to give. 
The audience had something to look at  be- 
sides the speaker and this fact relieved the 
girls and helped them give a better perform. 
ance. 

e 
ARRANGING THE BULLETIN BOARD 

by 

EDITH MALCOLM 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 

A well-arranged and informative bulletin 
board is an asset to any classroom. It is not 
difficult to achieve if care is taken in select- 
ing and displaying the materials. 

It should be sufficiently large to display 
items of various kinds. attracting the atten- 
tion of all the pupils. An exception to this 
rule—the showing of only one item—is useful 
when calling attention to an important notice 
concerning the entire group. 

If a large board is provided, one part may 
be set aside for the use of the teacher and 
another part devoted to items contributed by 
the children. In the higher grades a monitor 
may be elected every week or two. It is the 
duty of this child to supervise the arrangement 
and color scheme, thereby learning by doing. 

An interesting way of combining current 
events and geography is by placing a world 
map on the bulletin board. Each child brings 
a newspaper clipping to school, tacks it near 
the map’s border with a string connecting the 
clipping and a pin located on the city or 
country about which the item was written. 
Discretion in choosing articles is afforded by 
posting only important clippings. 

The same idea is useful in reporting outside 
reading. After making a card showing book 
title, author, reader's name, and whatever 
material the teacher indicates, the child tacks 
this card on the bulletin board with the string 
disclosing the setting of the story. 

The teacher who makes the bulletin board 
the friendly meeting place in the classroom 
will be repaid for her efforts. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
Truth is communicated to men 
only by deeds of truth. 
—Tolstoi 
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ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 


FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 


GLADYS PARKER MORGAN 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. If a teacher 
would like special help for her program she 
mey write to the author in care of Junior Arts 
and Activities stating when she intends to 
have her program, the type she wants, and 
the number and age of her pupils. 


February is the ideal month for a 
patriotic program since it contains the 
birthdays of two of our greatest pres- 
idents. Most graded readers contain 
many appropriate numbers for recita- 
tions, choral readings, or rewriting into 
plays. For a language and reading unit 
have your pupils write a play or pa- 
geant from one or several of your read- 
ing stories. 

Almost every song book has a vari- 
ety of patriotic songs. There have been 
many new songs written since the war 
began. Your pupils are probably al- 
ready familiar with most of them. 

By this time you know your pupils 
and their abilities pretty well. Here is 
the chance to bring out some qualities 
in them that no ready-made play could 
do. Write your own arrangement of 
some of the songs of World Wars I and 
II with a story unifying them. A narrator 
could read the story. At intervals the 
pupils could sing these war songs as 
solos, duets, or in a chorus. A zood 
stage arrangement for this is to have 
the pupils stand in “V” form. The 
shortest pupils at the angle and the rest 
graduated in height to the tallest in the 
back. As the individual pupils do their 
numbers they can step to the front of 
the stage. This could be of any length, 
ten minutes to half an hour. 

Here are some additional musical sug- 
gestions: 

(1) M. H. Howliston. “There Are 
Many Flags in Many Lands,” Songs for 
Every Purpose and Occasion, Hall and 
McCreary Co., Chicago, 1938. (This 
book has 35 patriotic songs.) Have the 
children march with flags of every na- 
tion (these may be purchased or made 
of construction paper—an encyclopaedia 
or dictionary will contain colored pic- 
tures). At the end of the drill have the 
pupils sing this song or use the words 
for a choral reading if you do not have 
the music. 

(2) “What Can I Do, America,” The 


Music Hour I11, Silver, Burdett and Co., 
Chicago, 1931. The pupils could write 
their own additional verses. 

(3) Churchill-Grindell II (Septem- 
ber issue) has a good marching song, 
also a song about Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, 


(4) Human Flag. Ascertain the meas- 
urement in square feet of the largest 
flag you could make on your stage. Di- 
vide this product by the number of pu- 
pils you have. You now have the area 
of the card each child will have. Use 
heavy cardboard (corrugated paper 
boxes from grocery stores) for backing. 
Cover this with crepe paper or construc- 
tion paper. Plan the coloring so that 
when the children line up in rows and 
hold their cards side by side, row by 
row, they will form the flag. A flag 
song preceding or following this is ex- 
cellent. “Grand Old Flag” or “New 
Glory to Old Glory” is very appropri- 
ate. 

Here are some play suggestions: 

(1) Choice Dialogues for Rural 
Schools (September issue)—‘Our Be- 
loved Lincoln.” 6 small children; “The 
Valentine Mailman,” 5 characters, a nice 
Valentine party arrangement; “Being 
Like Washington,” 6 characters, quite 
good, 

(2) Mary L. Monaghan, Dialogues 
for District Schools. T. 5. Denison and 


Co., Chicago. “Valentines.” 6 charac- 
ters, good. 
(3) Comic Plays and Dialogues, 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. “Playing 
Politics,” 6 boys, good; “Census Taker,” 
2 characters, good. This book has sev- 
eral good plays to be used for general 
programs. 

(4) The Giant Patriotic Book, Paine 
Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 75c. 
Plenty of all types of material for a long 
or short program on Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. Material for all patriotic occa- 
sions included. 

(5) Modern Patriotic Programs, Paine 
Publishing Co., 50c. 
lection. 

(6) Schauffler and Sanford, Plays 
for Our American Holidays, Dodd Mead 
& Co.. New York, 1928. (This book is 
obtainable at most public libraries.) 
“Abraham Lincoln, Railsplitter,” 10 
characters, good. 


Another good col- 








made more enjoyable with 


the 


HOBBYCRAFT BOOKS 


Woodcraft and Needlecraft by 
W. H. Johnson and Louis V. 
Newkirk. Projects graded in 
difficulty from third through 
eighth grade, with full-page 
sketches in detail for each one, 
also large, interesting pictures 
of the processes and finished 
projects, 

WOODCRAFT PROJECTS: book 
covers, sewing sets, animals, 
games, etc. 

NEEDLECRAFT PROJECTS: 


dolls, toys, pot holders, applique 
pictures, mittens, etc. 


Postpaid, $1.50 each 


(Leathercraft will be published in 
the near future.) 





TEACHERS TELL US THESE 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 
GIVE REAL RESULTS 


PHONIC BINGO 


by Margaret M. Payne, 
Montefiore School, Chicago 


36 Pupils’ Cards, Cut-up Card 
and Master Card comprise each 
set of this new educational 
game that does wonders for the 
whole class in phonics drill 
(initial consonants and blends) 
for use in grades 3 and 4. 


Postpaid, $1.35 
NUMOGRAMS 


by J. T. Johnson, Chairman, 
Dept. of Mathematics, 
Chicago Teachers College 


Three to eight pupils can play 
this game around a table. Four 
sets in each game: (1) simple 
addition and subtraction, (2) 
difficult addition and subtrac- 
tion, (3) easy multiplication 
and division, (4) difficult mul- 
tiplication and division; to be 
used in grades 2-5. Full direc- 
tions with each box. 


Complete Game, Postpaid $1.00 


Sold on money-back guarantee 


THE KING COMPANY 


DEPT. J, 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














BUILD-UP PANEL 
PICTURE POSTERS 


for class activity 


x ESKIMO 
C\ PICTURE « 
if POSTERS 





Each set contains four background panels 
printed on sheets of heavy construction paper, 
12 x 36 inches. Colored poster papers, 
printed for cutting and pasting on the back- 
ground, are supplied. The designs are simp! 
and each piece is keyed for guidance. The 


complete panels show colorful, authentic 
scenes. 





ESKIMO 
SET No. 708 50 CENTS 
DUTCH 
SET No. 709 50 CENTS 
DESERT LIFE 
SET No. 711 50 CENTS 


Order From 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








OF 


Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES 


For some months now we have 
been advertising back copies of 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. We 
should like to continue to do so 
but the frank situation is that the 
supply is almost exhausted. 

If you wish back copies of some 
of the issues of Junior ARTS ¢& 
ACTIVITIES, we suggest that you 
get your order in immediately— 
TODAY. This is the LAST month 
that we shall be able to advertise 
these magazines. 

NOTE: If you want individual 
workbooks for each member of 
your class — the ACTIVITIES 

ON PARADE — formerly pub- 


lished by Junior ARTS & ACTIV- 
ITIES, get your order in now also. 


Order from 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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- LET'S READ MORE* =. 


GRACE E. KING 


My favorite books have a personality and 
complexion as distinctly drawn as if the au- 
thor’s portrait were framed into the paragraphs. 

-—Louisa M. Alcott 


Are we putting the best in juvenile 
literature into the hands of our chil- 
dren? By way of building for the fu- 
ture we must give present-day youth 
their full heritage of the past. Without 
a background of our own enriched by 
the best in adult literature, can we eval- 
uate books for children? With such a 
background, can we do so adequately 
without alert awareness of current hap- 
penings in the production field of juve- 
nile literature—developments too new 
perhaps to have been covered in our 
courses in training school, and yet too 
important to be overlooked? 


A movement towards the stimulation 
of better books for children began back 
in 1922 with the Melcher presentation 
of the Newbery Award for the juvenile 
book of the previous year which con- 
tributed most to children’s literature. In 
1934 along came the Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation; in 1937 the New 
York Herald-Tribune Spring Book Fes- 
tival originated; in 1938 the Caldecott 
Medal for picture books began to bring 
into the limelight outstanding books 
for younger children than those of New- 
bery reading level; and in 1942 came 
both the Junior Scholastic Gold Seal and 
the Downey Award. With a view to cre- 
ating a desire for ownership of books 
as well as the urge to read more, the 
Junior Literary Guild was organized in 
1929, and the Pro Parvulis Club in 
1935. 

The Newbery and Caldecott Awardst 
for 1943 will probably be made at the 
midsummer annual meeting of the 
American Library Association. The 
Downey and Julia Ellsworth Ford 


Awards for 1943 have already been 
made, 


Rathina by Mairin Cregan won the 
latest Downey Award. The judges were 
guided by a vote of the young Pro Par- 
vulis Club members in making the an- 
nual selection, Rathina was at the top 
of a list of eighteen books read by the 
club during the year. The 1942 Award, 
which was the first for this organiza- 
tion, went to Covelle Newcomb for The 
Red Hat, a story of the life of Cardinal 
Newman. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford plan origi- 


nally honored several authors each year; 


but since 1938 there has been only one 


book a year. A list of the Ford Awards 
to date follows: 


Title Author 
Shaggy, Horse from Wyoming. ..Carter 
Horns of Gur..Cormack and Alexander 
Shadow Cat 


Year 
1935 


iba enmceweaesaeee Prior 
Singing Paddles ............... Butler 
Gabby Gaffer’s New Shoes...... Justus 
1936 Shadow of Half-Moon Pass...... Baker 
In the Days of the Han...... Jagendorf 
Burro of Angelitos............. Church 
nr Shirk 
Near-Side-and-Far ............. Justus 
pO ene Purnell 
1937 My Brother Was Mozart....... Wheeler 
The Stage Struck Seal........... Hull 
1938 Hello, the Boat!............. Crawford 
1939 Falcon, Fly Back...........++ Blaisdell 
1940 Listening Man ...........+++. Embury 
19061 Walt WRGANGR: «. 2560 000s cicves Deutsch 
1902 Journey Cake... 62 .6:< 0080508 McMeekin 
1943 Valiant Minstrel .........-.+- Malvern 


The Spring Book Festival put on by 
the New York Herald-Tribune in 1937 
was an innovation that encouraged pub- 
lishers to get out books all through the 
year, instead of just for the Christmas 
holiday sales. At first prizes were of- 
fered for the best books for separate 
groups of readers, the older and younger 
children. Later there were three groups: 
older children, those under twelve years, 
and the picture-book age. The runners- 
up in the contest are considered honor 
books. May Lamberton Becker, who is 
editor of the Children’s Book Review 
Page of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
is a nationally-known authority on books 
for children. 

The Herald-Tribune list to date is as 
follows: 


Year Title Author 
1937 Seven Simeons ...........: Artzybasheff 
Seeateters Sleep ..5 oo. 300205 White 
CO, FP ID oii cir vsndsandecas Tolkien 
See Tunis 
1999 Story of Horace.......06000ccsees Coats 
Hired Man’s Elephant..........Strong 
errs Crockett 
Cap’n Ezra, Privateer...........Adams 
1941 In My Mother’s House..........- Clark 
eee Pere Robinson 
Cae FI i ono sos cccnnksceses Pace 
1942 Mr. Tootwhistle’s Invention...... Wells 
I Have Just Begun to Fight...Ellsberg 
None But the Brave........-- Marshall 
1943 Five Golden Wrens...........-+++: Troy 


These Happy Golden Years..... Wilder 

Patterns on the Wall .........-:- Yates 

It is the concurrence in purpose and 

the recent rapid progress that marks this 

movement as an important development 
in the field of juvenile literature. 


* Book rights reserved. 
See Junior Arts and Activities, January 1944 for 
complete lists. 
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The twenty-nine days of February are 
crowded with events which turns a hum- 
drum month into one of delightful activ- 
ity. Of course we include music in this 
activity! 

First of all, February is the birth 
month of at least two famous composers, 
one of them a modern American who is 
continuing to write great music. Their 
names are George Frederick Handel and 
John Alden Carpenter. 

Handel was born February 23, 1685. 
Like many other musicians who showed 
their talent early in life, Handel had to 
persuade his father that he should be a 
master of music and not a lawyer. As 
a matter of fact, Handel did study law 
but never practiced. The story of Han- 
del’s life is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that, after several years 
in Italy where he learned much about 
Italian opera, he went to England and 
remained there, except for short periods, 
for the rest of his life. He became a 
naturalized English subject. Probably 
his greatest contribution to the literature 
of music is his perfection of the ora- 
torio. His “Messiah” is considered to be 
the greatest example of this form, 


The fact that Handel in later years 
became blind can be used to point out 
how persons overcome handicaps when 
they have a great work to perform. For 
Handel continued to compose and to 
direct musical activities in London even 
though he could not see. 

Here are some selections by Handel 
which may be obtained on_ records. 
Teachers will. no doubt, want to include 
some of his music in Listening Hours 
during the week of his birth. 

“Where E’er You Walk” 

“Water Music Suite” 

“See the Conqu’ring Hero Comes” 

Hallelujah Chorus from “The Mes- 
siah” 

Any of his concerti or sonatas 

John Alden Carpenter, whose birth- 




















day is February 28, is just as American 
as his name suggests. Much of his music 
has a definite appeal for children. Of 
his recorded music, the following will 
fit well in a Listening Hour program in 
any of the elementary grades. 

“Adventures in a Perambulator” 

“Skyscrapers” 

“Serenade” 


Now for the other events in February. 
St. Valentine’s Day brings to mind 
courtly gentlemen and gracious ladies 
of the eighteenth century and also things 
which express love and affection. What 
a wealth of such material there is in 
music! As part of the celebration of 
February 14, include a few records. 
Much of Mozart is suitable, especially 
his charming minuets. Those of Haydn 
are also appropriate. Some romantic 
music such as Stephen Foster’s “Beauti- 
ful Dreamer” might also be included in 
a St, Valentine’s Day program. 

The patriotic motif is probably the 
most important in February and for this 
reason more prominence is given it than 
the other celebrations. First of all, since 
Washington and Lincoln are honored, 
the music of the Revolution and the 
Civil War period should be presented 
at this time. Washington’s favorite com- 
position, it is said, is “The Wayworn 
Traveler.” This would make a fine in- 
troductory composition for the patriotic 
Listening Hour. Other 
should include: 

“The American Patrol” 

“American Spirit March” 

“Anchors Aweigh” 

“Star-Spangled Banner” 

“America, the Beautiful” 

“America” 

“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” 

“Hail Columbia” 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic” 

“Battle Cry of Freedom” 

“Dixie” 


compositions 


Most music books have interesting 


patriotic songs which the class can sing 
but these same songs well performed by 
expert musicians have an additional 
appeal. 

One of the subjects which is gaining 
in importance from the musical, liter- 
ary, and historical points of view are 
the American folk songs of the Eastern 
and Southern mountain regions. The 
people who live and work in these 
mountains are the direct descendants of 
English settlers who came to America 
centuries ago. Because the mountains 
isolated them from the rest of the coun- 
try they preserved the speech and folk 
melodies and ballads of their Eliza- 
bethan ancestors. These ballads are 
beautiful but for many years remained 
unknown to the American public. 

It was not until John Jacob Niles 
began his study of these people and 
their music that much of it became 
known to the outside world. Niles is a 
scholarly man who has taken much pains 
to authenticate words and melody and 
to sing the songs in the orthodox man- 
ner. He accompanies himself on a dul- 
cimer, an ancient instrument used 
originally to accompany the singers of 
these ballads. It is interesting to know 
that John Jacob Niles makes his own 
instruments, Some of these ballads 
have been recorded as sung by John 
Jacob Niles to his own accompaniment. 
The following might be used during 
February: “Ballad of Barberry Ellen,” 
“Gypsy Laddie,” “I Wonder as I Wan- 
der Out Under the Sky,” and “Little 
Mohee.” 


The music which is played in Listen- 
ing Hours is primarily played for the 
pleasure of the hearers. However, it 
not infrequently happens that the music 
heard will suggest some phase of study 
which the children will want to pursue. 
This is one of the many incidental bene- 
fits which accrue from an ordered and 
regular music program. 
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TEACHERS HARDSOOE 


CLASSROOM PROJECTS 
AND UNITS 


PRIMARY GRADES 
by ELIZABETH FARMER 


The primary teacher’s convenient col- 
lection of material for teaching 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
SOCIAL STUDIES: 
food — shelter — clothing 


NATURE STUDY 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Contains ideas, presentation sugges 
tions, bibliographies of poems, stories, 
songs, records. 

Teacher's Handbook of Classroom Pro}- 
ects and Units (for Primary Grades) 
makes the teacher's work easier and 
more resultful. Pupils will find new in- 
terest in learning. No primary teacher 
should be without her personal copy on 
her desk each day. 


Only 50@c 

(to simplify bookkeeping, orders must be 
accompanied by cash) 

FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
DEPT. 144] — CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please sond me............... copies of TEACHERS’ HAND- 
BOOK OF CLASSROOM PROJECTS AND UNITS 








(for Primary Grades). I enclose $..................... 
Name oe 
ee 

City. on State. 











MODERN CRAFTS 


RERE 18 THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


Over 300 pages packed with information and 
instructions on 46 different classroom crafts. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. 


LEISURECRAFTS 
907 South Hill, Los Angeles 15, California 








A PATRIOTIC PLAY 


Based on the type of people 
who made up the army of the 
American Revolution. May be 
presented in full costume or 
silhouette. Suitable for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 
Length: 40 minutes. Large or 
small groups may take part. 


only 


$1.00 


per copy 
(Sorry! Because of bookkeeping diffi- 
culties, cash must accompany each 
order. Thank you.) 


order from 


MARIE G. MERRILL 


747 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Continued. from page 41) 


be achieved. 

Frequently all working groups were 
brought to report, discuss, evaluate, and 
make further plans. Each child as well 
as committee groups were setting up 
their own goals and working purpose- 
fully toward their achievement. Map, 
number, reading, writing, speech, and 
art skills were being sharpened and im- 
proved by engaging in purposeful ac- 
tivities. 

A survey of the eating habits was 
made by a committee of the older chil- 
dren. Later the children decided that 
each one should be weighed and meas- 
ured and that an individual growth 
chart be kept. The youngest children 
made a neat little booklet showing foods 
that help us to be well and sturdy. Pos- 
ters of children with sound teeth, good 
posture, racing endurance, and the like 
were made by a committee of the inter- 
mediate age group. These posters 
showed the results of proper diet and 
healthful living. Of direct value to the 
adults of the community were recipe 
books made and distributed by a group 
of older children. 


In general, the many activities of the 
children may be classified into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

RESEARCH: Such as planting wheat, 
corn, and peas in an indoor garden; 
reading for studying 
charts, maps, objects and diagrams; 
listening to the radio; and writing let- 
ters for information and material. 


ORGANIZING: Such as preparing 
booklets, outlines, reports, and friezes; 
organizing a bulletin board; classify- 
ing and filing materials; arranging an 


exhibit. 
CONSTRUCTING and BUILDING: 


Such as making a village showing how 
pioneers preserved foods in outside cel- 
lars; reproducing various foods in min- 
iature for exhibit purposes; preparation 
of various foods for hot lunch and test- 
ing of recipes; decorating the basement 
with gourds, cornstalks, etc., for a com- 
munity party; preparation of an electric 
map showing principal food areas in 
the United States. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES: Such as 
writing stories and poems; drawing car- 
toons and posters; decorating booklets 
and programs; preparing a time line 
showing introduction of various discov- 
eries pertaining to foods (as pasteuri- 
zation of milk). 


FORUM ACTIVITIES: Such as de- 


information: 


bating the relative values of certain 
foods; conferring on problems; _plan- 
ning committee activities; and planning 
the weekly hot lunch program. 

The writers of this article would be 
remiss if they were to leave the impres- 
sion that a systematic program in the 
social studies is not carried on in the 
Greeley Demonstration School. Earlier 
in this paper it was emphasized that the 
state course of study served as a frame- 
work for the selection of social studies 
content. Textbooks, too, are used ex- 
tensively in assuring adequate coverage 
in the important areas in history, geog- 
raphy, and civics. The unit method, 
however, does allow for a valuable util- 
ization of the skill subjects in imple- 
menting the social studies program; 
for the natural correlation of the vari- 
ous disciplines of the social studies; and 
for making the children’s part in the 
program purposeful and _ interesting. 
And as someone has said, “purpose is 
the magic that links hard work with 
achievement.” 


This concludes a brief report of an 
actual social studies program at work 
in a real rural school. The writers feel 
that rural teachers with constructive 
imagination, a fair degree of scholarship 
in the social sciences, and sound profes- 
sional training can do much to make 
the history and the basic social princi- 
ples of society activate children to ef.- 
fective citizenship. And effective citizen- 
ship must go beyond the practicing of 
obedient conformity to the laws and 
conventions of society, It infers a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent understanding 
about the nature of society and a com- 
pulsion to make the world better for 
one’s neighbors, near and far. 








MY VALENTINE 


I made a Valentine for Mother, 
And a Valentine for Father, 

And another one for Sister Sue; 
One had a cupid, one a flower, 
One showed sweethearts in a bower. 
Each was different from the other; 
Some I painted, some I drew; 


But they all said, “1 LOVE YOU.” 


—Elsie M. Fowler 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


One of the most comprehensive and 
readable books on aviation for boys and 
girls of the intermediate-upper grade 
level to be published in recent months 
is Airplanes and How They Fly by Mar- 
shall McClintock. By simple language 
and understandable the 
author has reduced the matter of flying 
to its fundamentals without making the 
text dull or uninteresting. 


comparison 


Not only the principles but the history 
of aviation has been related in a mean- 
ingful fashion. Because the two subjects 
are interwoven the author has treated 
them with relation to each other. He 
begins his book with some of the earliest 
attempts—mythological and actual-—of 
man to fly. He recounts and explains 
how it was that Leonardo da Vinci put 
his finger on the basic element: that a 
bird flies by the working of mathemati- 
cal principles and these mathematical 
principles are possible of solution by 
man. It was a long time, however. bhe- 
fore this could be accomplished. 

The sketches illustrating the text are 
informative rather than decorative but 
their simplicity will enable readers to 
get a clearer picture not only of technical 
details but of the outline and general 
appearance of some of the earliest air- 
planes. 

(Frederick A. 

Katy and the Big Snow is the title 
of the latest picture book by Virginia 
Lee Burton, winner of the 1942 Calde- 
cott Award for her The Little House. 


In this latest book Miss Burton tells. 

in simple sentences and by means of 
. . - ‘ 1 

very charming illustrations, the story 


Stokes—$2.00 } 


of a machine—a crawling tractor—but 
a machine which helps make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live. 
She explains the workings of the tractor 
in terms which very young children can 
understand. But she does not overdo a 
zood thing. The story is uppermost at 
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all times. “What happens next?” is the 


important question. 

At the same time little boys and girls 
will be learning a lot about some of 
the machines which are so important in 
life. As an 
example: Miss Burton states that Katy 


our economic and_ social 
has fifty-five horsepower and then pro- 
ceeds to draw pictures (in groups of 
five) of that number of horses straining 
and pulling. No child can escape the 
conclusion that Katy can do as much 
work as fifty-five horses, Her illustra- 
the and the 


plow are accompanied by sketches of 


tions of bulldozer snow- 
the tractor using these things. Her pic- 
tures of the highway department and 
the things that comprise it and the map 
of the community are excellent from 
an educational and classroom point of 
view. The book can be very strongly 
recommended for kindergartens and first 
erades when they are learning about 
the community, 

The story is the thing, however, and 
for that together with the 
charming pictures, has a value in de- 
veloping the children’s desire to read. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co—$2.00) 


reason it, 


There are books containing Russian 
folk English American 
folk lore but to date, except for the 
Arabian 


stories, tales. 
Nights. there have been no 
collections of stories about the Middle 
East (including Turkey). This need in 
children’s literature has been most 
opportunely filled by Alice Geer Kelsey. 
whose Once the Hodja has just been 


published, 


The Hodja, for the information of 
those unfamiliar with Turkish folklore. 
is a wise man but one who if he is not 
the object of jokes and pleasantries is 
the perpetrator of them. His most en- 
dearing characteristic is his ability to 
use his wit to get out of embarrassing 
situations. 





BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 


Mrs, Kelsey's book contains twenty- 
two short stories about the Hodja. These 
have preserved the flavor of the legends 
and are told in language which, if a 
child of eight may not be able to read, 
he can certainly understand when the 
are read to him. Not that 
these stories are complicated; they are 


stories 


not. The language is simple and direct. 
Only occasionally, to keep in character 
so to speak, the author has found it 
necessary to use Turkish words, Even 
then she has used a phonetic spelling 
for aid in pronunciation and a few 
words. including hodja are defined in 
a glossary in everyday terms. 

(Longmans, Green and Co.—$2.00) 

Here is information regarding pam- 
phlets which may be obtained free or at 
small cost by teachers and their pupils. 

Nature Activities by Partridge and 
Farwell (Whitemore Publishing Co.., 
1942, Toronto, 25c) contains things to 
do for the entire year. It has projects 
and activities designed to develop and 
increase interest in nature. 

The publicity bureau of the United 
States Marine Corps has just released the 
following material regarding the Ma- 
rines and their activities: How to Re- 
spect and Display Our Flag, 50 Facts 
About the U.S. Marines, The Marines’ 
Hymn. and several 
which are usable in high schools rather 


other pamphlets 


than in the elementary classrooms. All 
of this material is free upon request to 
the United States Marine Corps, Quar- 
termaster’s Department, Depot of Sup- 
plies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Bibliography of Literature and Vis- 
ual Aids for use in the study of forests, 
lumbering, and allied subjects has 
just been made available by the Public 
Relations Department of the American 
Forest Products Industries, 1319 Eigh- 
teenth Street. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Copies may be obtained without charge. 
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PUPPETS 


(Continued from page 34) 
from above to operate their puppets. 
Fig. (8). 
(4) String Puppet Theaters 
This theater is the same as the “top 
stick puppet theater.” The string ar- 
rangement gives the figure a certain 
grace that is missing in the stiff stick 
puppet, although it is more difficult to 
operate, 
(5) Finger Puppet Theaters 
These are also duplicates of the “ 
stick theater.” 


SUMMARY 

The material given herein is not in- 
tended as a “syllabus” for the teacher. 
Instead, these are but a few technical 
suggestions. To obtain success with 
such a unit, the teacher must organize 
the material and conduct the project 
in such a way as to bring out all of the 
many educational values and experiences 
that an activity of this type affords. 


top 








Subscription Renewals 


for Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES and 
other magazines should be made about 
three months in advance in order to 
insure uninterrupted service. Send 
renewals to: 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











PETROLEUM 


(Continued from page 8) 
for individual notebooks. Write poems 
and stories telling of the importance and 
interesting history of petroleum. 
Art 

Make a frieze showing the history of 
this natural resource. Make posters 
with captions asking people to conserve 
fuel oil during this winter as a part of 
the war effort. Make illustrations for 
individual notebooks. 

Construct a miniature oil field with 
derricks, machinery, and so on, as a 
table project. Have the project show 
the drilling, transporting and refining 
of oil. 

Make hand-lettered placards to adver- 
tise the petroleum exhibit to be held in 
the classroom. Some of these placards 
may have illustrations showing various 
symbols connected with the industry in 
design. 

(Note: there are other correlations, 
but lack of space prevents us from out- 
lining them in detail. Among these im- 
portant correlations are health and 
safety, geography, history, and arith- 
metic. ) 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

Some sort of program should be 
given to mark the close of the petroleum 




















SOUND OURBODIES § COMMUNICATION MERRIE ENGLAND 
MAGNETS PLANETS AIRPLANES DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND 
LIGHT RAILROADS § THE STORY OF THE MAYA 
— ae HANDY = COUPON” ~~~? PRICE 
$46 N. Michigan Ave., Chieage (1s iit. EACH .............. 10¢ 
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om sumnsonaals OF BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


Nothing else like them 
on the market! Unique, 
profusely illustrated in 
colors—they tell funda- 
mental facts about 
everyday subjects in 
an intensely interesting 


way. 
Many teachers find 
these books valuable 


to use as source ma- 
terial, as they contain 
facts that grip and fire 
the imagination of their 
pupils in a way that 
they will never forget. 
The type is large, clear 
and easy to read. 


EDUCATIONAL .. COLORFUL . . AUTHORITATIVE . . FASCINATING 
12 booklets in the complete series, as follows: 


Please send me postpaid the following books in the Library 
of Basie Knowledge, prices as quoted in Junior Arts and Activities Magazine. 
ween ssseeesenenee OMMUNICATION 
AIRPLANES 

THE STORY OF THE MAYA 
..MERRIE ENGLAND 

wee DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND 








Special Prices In 
Quantity Lots 


25 of any one. .$2.00 
50 of any one.. 3.50 
100 of any one.. 6.00 





200 of any one..11.50 
300 of any one..16.50 








500 of any one. .25.00 








| 1000 of any one. .45.00 





unit, Because the pupils will be enjoy- 
ing a rich experience they will probably 
want to share it with other classes and 
with their parents and friends. The dra. 
matic sketch outlined above could be 
the nucleus. 
classroom and before the presentation 
members of the class not having parts 
in the dramatic sketch could act 
as guides for the guests, explaining the 
various items of interest about petrol- 


eum which have been collected during © 


the study. 

Another activity which could be car- 
ried out by the class without guests 
would be a petroleum quiz. A commit- 
tee might be chosen to make up a list of 


questions and answers about petroleum, 


its uses, the famous personalities con- 
nected with it, and other interesting 
facts. It should be stressed that this 
quiz is not a test but merely an enjoy- 
able way of reviewing the subject mat- 
ter. 


The results of this unit are many. All 
desirable character traits have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop while the 
unit is in progress. In addition the chil- 
dren begin to have a faint idea of the 
complexity of the world society in which 
in a short time they will take their 
places. It is of the utmost importance 
that children, all over the world, be im- 
bued with the ideals of co-operation 
with one another no matter in what 
parts of the world they may live. While 
it may be doubted by some that this 
can be accomplished with the adults of 
today, by a process of education, we can 
make our children see that it is the only 
way that the world can get along on an 
amicable and just basis. 


It could be given in the | 





A WELCOME GUEST 
Here comes February— 
How do you do? Come in! 
Now we two shall be ever so merry 
In paints and paperlace up to 


the chin! 

Here are the scissors and crayons 
and paste, 

Come—there isn’t a minute to 
waste; 


Thirteen days will simply fly— 
We must get busy, you and I. 
Valentines must be made with care. 


As well as love. So, take that 
chair— 

Here are my patterns—you take 
the heart— 

I’ll write the verses. Ready? Let’s 
start! 


—Marion Doyle. 
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The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals of distinction, 
deem it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY... = $5.00 

Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques Maritain, George Sontayana, 
Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. This book 
discusses all major living schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy of Life, 
Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of pny: Philosophy of Values, Dialectical Materialism, 
Thomism, Philosophies of China. 2 — ciliate SE Es RR tn i ent 


“owe 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION ES Oe oe EE $10.00 


A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists and researchers, cover- 
ing all major areas as well as aspects of education throughout the globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean 
Harold Benjamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, 
Dean Francis M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 


pa eye Te nf Be dle 8) Ret 6 | 6: qa ear $7.50 


Edited by Ralph B. Winn. This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent educators and physicians, 
deals with all phases of child guidance, and its many ramifications. A book of enormous practical value to 
every person and group concerned with the training and development of children. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly... _....... $4.00 
THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly... | $4.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH, a monthly... ee en $2.50 
Published by 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











SAND PAINTING 


A Very Popular Craft — For All Grades and High Schools 


Children of the lower grades enjoy working with this brilliantly colored sand. With 
designs suitable for sand painting they can do very acceptable work. 


The upper grade and high school students find many possibilities in this craft. Besides 
beautiful sand painted pictures, attractive greeting cards and place cards are made. 


Try something new, something different, using this sand in your poster work. You will 
be pleased with the brilliant effects obtained. 


Beautiful mottoes and cathedral windows can be made with this sand, painting on 
glass, using white shellac as the adhesive. 


MATERIALS 
BOX No. i:—Ten colors of sand, and twelve pictures 3% inches by 7 inches printed on six-ply 
cardboard ready for coloring. With instructions. .............ceeeecee cee eee rer receeeence $1.00 


Colors in Box No. 1:—Flesh, red, blue, green, yellow, black, white, brown, orange, and purple. 

For the convenience of persons who would like to have a larger selection of colors, we are 
packing a second box of sand with different shades and colors. 
BOX No, 2—Ten colors of sand, and twelve pictures 3% inches x 7 inches.................. $1.00 

Colors in Box No. 2—Light blue, teal blue, light green, moss green, light red, pink, light brown, 
gray, tan, lavender. With Box No. 2 one can blend with the same color in Box No, 1 and get 
the shades in between. 

Prices for Extra Pictures 


ee EE Fe I is ooo hed ho ckdeenlctnerewndndadroccad bens wawtisoDewemeetioveane $ .25 
co. he eee et teas ners ee rer Pre eet re rs ay 45 
eee Cer rrr re rier rrr eT eer te cr Ty << ae 
eee ee ee ee eT eee eee 1.00 


VALLEY CITY BE. P. GETCHELL NORTH DAKOTA 














































MOTIVATION 


IS IMPORTANT 
Use Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


to supply material 
to motivate 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
ARITHMETIC 

SPELLING 

LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 
READING 

NATURE STUDY 
CITIZENSHIP & DEMOCRACY 


MUSIC 
and all other subjects of the ne 


Order Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
with other magazines 


| 


Make up your own clubs from the list below. For 

only one magazine, use price in the first column. For 
two or more to the same address, use prices in the second 
column. For another publication and Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
use price in the third column. If you want to order two or more publications along with Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, add the price given in the second column, plus $2.75, the club price for Juniof 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES. (Canadian postage 25c additional; foreign, 50c additional for Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES subscriptions.) 


PRICE WITH 
JUNIOR ARTS 
PUB. CLUB AND PUB. CLUB 
PRICE PRICE ACTIVITIES PRICE PRICE 
$3.00 $2.75 American Childhood ............ $5.50 $2.00 none  f = Sper s $5 
1.25 1.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues)...... 3.75 3.00 $2.75 Nature Magazine ............. , 
- hr eee 5.00 |! a = ae 6.25° 
3.00 3.00 Children’s Activities ............ 5.75 1.00 | 0 errr 3.75 
1.50 1.40 Children’s Play Mate............ 4.15 3.00 3.00 i. . fh eer 5.75 4 
- i Re Terre r ere ee 5.00 4.00 . ee § oe 6.55 
3.00 2.75 The Grade Teacher............. 5.50 | a ae ee 4.75 | 
a Oe a 5.50 1.00 ee 3.75 


*Special to teachers only. Include the name of your school. 


NOTE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS —- — — ORDER NOW —- — 


We know that you do not want to miss a single 


issue of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. That's why Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 0 New [( Renewal 








we are passing this tip along to you: 4616 North Clark Street, Chicago 40, Illinois FEB.-44 

commat qacwantes ick service Ga vaewels We (J Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year, $3.00. 

in ce Gat eet Gees estes on [] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with 
predicament; shared, we may add, by all 

publishers. eeeeeneeeeeeveeseeeee-eoeaeeeeveeeae eevee eeeee eevee ee eee eceosveee eee eeeeeneee eee e202 88 


Therefore, we suggest that you send us your 
renewal some months in advance—even three or 


coer eee eee eee eer eee eeeeseeEeeeseeeEeeee ee Eee oe EE eee HEHEHE HE HOO HEHEHE OSE 


four months. You will receive all the copies due ICG niaid bide aimee tenn adaeaes eke etens This order 

on your old subscription; your renewal will begin 

promptly with no interruption of service; and Sai ctvatndaredepeeedecdbeniane ee aeeaeen totals $......-..++-+. 
you may pay at a later date, if more convenient. Which I am enclosing 





For the duration, let's work together to give ee ee ee oe ee eee ee ee te a © eee ee ee eee ee ee 
you good service. Thank you. 














